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A younc lady was explaining to an interested, but not well- 
informed friend, that she was studying a course in philosophy. 
“ But what is that ? ” said her friend, “ What books do you read ?” 
“Oh! well, books like Butler’s Analogy.” “Ah! I think 1 remem- 
ber,” was the astonishing reply, “ was not he the man who wrote 
Paley’s Evidences and things like that?” It is to be hoped that 
many are better informed than this interrogator. Yet it must 
be confessed that age has somewhat dimmed the lustre of the 
once famous books of Anglican Apologetics. Many factors 
combine to produce this comparative neglect. There is abroad 
a tendency to emulate the Athenians in hearing or producing 
“some new thing”. Any book that is twenty years old not to 
speak of two hundred is supposed to have lost its claim to 
represent that curious phenomenon “ the modern mind”. 
Apart from this tendency it must be admitted that the modes 
of thought prevalent in the eighteenth century seem sometimes 
strangely foreign to those that are dominant to-day. Yet we are 
convinced that the strangeness is superficial and that the real 
agreement is much more substantial than appears at first sight. 
Bishop Butler is worthy of study for his own sake, and also 
for the sake of securing a firm hold on the truths connected with 
revelation, which emerged as a result of the discussion into 
which he entered. There are permanent elements of value 
in Butler’s Analogy. Having been written in 1736 it seems fitting 
that some notice of it should appear in the two-hundredth year 
of its existence. Not many books command attention, of a fairly 
widespread character two hundred years after their appearance. 
The full title of the work gives a good idea of its scope and 
purport : “ The Analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, to the 
constitution and the course of Nature.” Butler set out to estab- 
lish the validity of the Christian system against a shallow 
optimism that seems to have its counterpart to-day. 
The Deists, against whom he levelled his arguments, 
believed in God and in little else. They rejected as superstitious 
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additions to primitive faith, the cardinal dogmas of Christianity. 
They were advocates in theory, of the simple life. Any well- 
constituted individual, according to their view, who lived accord- 
ing to nature, had all that he needed. ‘The business of humanity 
was to cultivate the present moment, to follow the gleam that our 
nature afforded us, and not to worry at all about a future life, 
a Heaven or a Hell. 

The permanent value of Butler amongst many other features, 
resides partly in the fact that the craving for a supposedly simple 
solution of life emerges again and again in varying forms. Men 
seem to feel the weight of our complex civilization. They sub- 
stitute, in imagination, a bundle of straw for the actual load of 
lead they are destined to bear. The advocates of simple undog- 
matic Gospel, so plentiful to-day, are, in relation to this particular, 
true successors of the Deists with whom Butler grappled. 

He asks two questions which are really complementary : 

1. Is Nature as simple as you would have us believe ? 
2. Is Religion, natural or revealed, more complex than 
Nature ? | 

Butler does not always, in fact does but rarely press for a 
conclusion. He is content to leave the matter at the stage of 
credibility. Therein lies his strength. But therein also lies his 
weakness. The ordinary man cannot grow enthusiastic over a 
simple possibility. Butler prepared the way for the more empha- 
tic message of the Evangelical Revival which incidentally he 
profoundly distrusted. It is an interesting question whether 
we do not need at present the cold douche of dispassionate 
reflection as a preparation for the new sense of glowing life which 
we so sadly lack. 


I 
Wuat pip MEAN BY ANALOGY? 


Butler does not define his term, John Stuart Mill much 
later reduced Analogy to a mere recognition of certain resem- 
blances without any evidence of invariable conjunction between 
the properties compared. Reasoning of this sort has little or 
no value. At best it sets us upon a strict inquiry as to the causes 
of observed resemblances. At worst it deceives us by specious 
similitudes. But Butler gives one limit which has often been 
strangely misunderstood. He quotes a sentence from Quintil- 
ian as a motto for his work which may be translated: “ This 
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is the strength of Analogy that the thing which is doubtful it) 
refers to another like thing concerning which there is no question 
so that it may prove the uncertain by the certain.” A careful’ 
study of his work shows that he was not clutching at mere super- 
ficial resemblances and building castles in Spain. He shows © 
that the course of nature, which we are invited to follow, exhibits 
the very characteristics which are supposed to be peculiar to reli- 
gion and to discredit it. The value of the analogy depends 
entirely on the accuracy of the deduction. It is a system of 
parallel reasoning. Given A then B follows. Given C then D 
follows, but B and D are, if not identical, at least sufficiently 
akin to obviate any argument which contends that as D follows C, 
C. must be incredible. Butler does not seek to establish the 
truth of religion. He is content to demonstrate its consonance 
with a system of nature admitted to have come from God. 
“It hath always”, says Butler, “ been allowed to argue from 
what is acknowledged to what is disputed again: ‘It is as 
unreasonable as it is common to urge objections against revela- 
tions, which are of equal weight against natural religion 
objections which are equally applicable to both, are, properly 
speaking answered by its being shown that they are so provided 
[natural religion] be admitted to be true.’” 


Il 
Tue Burpen or His THesis 
is that if Nature be conceived as coming from the hands of a 
beneficent Creator there are sufficient elements in deduction 
from admitted facts to justify the acceptance of Religion as 
credible, even in the express details associated with revealed 
religion. If religion be credible the demand on our attention 
and regard has been established. Doubt does not remove 
obligation, especially moral obligation. Only positive disproof 
can do that. Butler displays a particular interest in disproving 
the then popular theory that all dogma as set out in Scripture 
is nothing more than a perversion of the instinct to worship 
God. There is still pertinence in the argument that meets 
directly the alleged appeal to a primitive conscience against the 
determinations and recorded narratives of the Scriptures. Butler 
avows that he takes as far as possible his opponents’ own ground. 
He seeks to establish his principles from their axioms rather than 
his own. He uses with great force the method of philosophic 
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doubt which is one feature in The Meditations of Descartes. But 
he halts somewhat in his application of Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum. 
Both in the Sermons and in the Analogy Butler appears as possessed 
of a mind somewhat averse to prolonged reflective investigation 
into the nature of thought itself. He is happier in considering 
what he regards as practical questions. Berkeley and Butler 
are poles apart in method. They are united in the desire “ to 
justify the ways of God to men”. But notwithstanding every 
observed defect it is surprising to discover how much of the argu- 
ment has direct value still. It offers yet another illustration of 
the fact that thought builds slowly and lays very sure foundations. 

To establish the contention that Butler is still of great value 
we propose to offer a running commentary on certain salient 
features of his work, noticing here and there affinities with modern 
arguments and conditions and offering adverse criticism in certain 
instances. 


BuTLer ON A Future LIFE 


In seeking to render credible the idea of a future life Butler 
betrays not unnaturally the defects of his period. He argues, 
for example, that men can be made to see by means of spectacles 
and to walk by the aid of artificial limbs. This seems to him to 
afford evidence that our bodies are not our being. But the 
inevitable conclusion ought surely to be that artificial bodies 
could be built round the seat of life so as finally to displace the 
actual bodies of flesh. 

His opponent, had he thought of it, might have asked why 
this has never been done. At what point has the halt in the 
process to be made? The cataract film can be removed. 
Cheselden had recently startled the world by successful opera- 
tions for pre-natal cataract. But no artificial substitute has 
even yet been found for the optic nerve. The case of artificial 
limbs only strengthens the objection. They work much less 
perfectly than glasses because they are less directly connected 
with the nerve centres. To make the analogy complete the 
problem of the controlling influence of the brain, mediated 
through nerve function, should be discussed. Butler is wholly 
unaware of it. | 

It almost provokes a smile to find our complex bodily 
organism described as “large quantities of matter in which we 
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are very nearly interested”. Emphasis is indeed very properly 
laid on the facts that the bulk of bodies vary at different times 
without destroying the identity of a particular body and that 
portions of a body may be lost, even very material portions, 
without destroying the living agent. . But on the other hand, 
the acute problem of the organization of matter in relation to 
living being is missed and this is the point upon which modern 
objectors would insist. 

It is questionable, further, whether the references to sleep 
and swoon are sufficiently analogous to justify his argument. 
The difference between these experiences and death lies in the 
evident transitiveness of the former. They prove indeed, that 
a power may be suspended without being lost, the point on 
which Butler insists. But a complete suspension of a power 
seems very near to a total loss of it. The objection might be 
urged that a swoon offers evidence of the very close relation 
between bodily conditions and consciousness. Death gives 
evidence that this relation can be permanently severed. As 
we have had no experience of resuscitation the analogy favours 
the idea of a cessation of consciousness at death. Although he 
refers to Locke, Butler nowhere reveals any acquaintance with the 
theories of Leibniz. He sees dimly that every argument for 
existence after death is equally valid for existence before birth, 
but he goes no farther in this investigation than to compare the 
embryo and the developed living being. 

The one argument that remains which can be developed 
in the interests of future existence is the fact that consciousness 
isa unity. Butler asserts that the living being is indiscerptible. 
He engages in an inquiry into the actual bulk of living beings 
which he says, may be, for aught we know to the contrary, no 
larger than the elementary particles of matter which are indivis- 
ible. Modern apologists, taught by Leibniz and his many 
improvers, would prefer to-contend that the attempt to compare 
two disparate worlds must end in disaster. It is as absurd to 
argue regarding the bulk of a non-spatial phenomenon as it would 
be to suggest that it must have colour. 

Descartes who made the essence of mind to be thought, 
and Leibniz who preferred to make thought a necessary activity 
of mind, lifted the whole controversy into a new sphere. Butler 
would have been well advised to have pursued a similar line. 
He believed, however, that he could sustain the credibility of 
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existence after death even if it were contended that the soul is 
material. It can scarcely be maintained that he was successful. 
It may be well to point out here that Butler accepted the 
distinction between sensation and reflection, which afterwards 
served Hume so well in his differentiation between matters-of- 
fact and relations of ideas. According to this prevalent opinion, 
ideas were conveyed into the mind by particles of foreign matter. 
Once we got them we could keep them without further material 
assistance. The closer analysis which separates the purely mental 
element in sensation from the concomitant neuroses was only 
emerging in Butler’s time and had not impressed him with its 
importance. Summing up our conclusion it would appear that 
the vital argument which still survives is that the soul is not only 
indiscerptible but the term is meaningless when applied to it 
in any but a figurative sense. If the word dissolution as well 
as discerption can only be applied to the soul figuratively then the 
case of an immaterial substance being in itself subject to the 
accidents of birth or death has yet to be established. 
Even Kant’s criticism that a soul could perish by a form of 
evanescence is not in point. The analogy of evanescence is at 
heart spatial. Air is rarefied when less of it has to extend itself 
over a given area. But there are no arrears in the soul. The 
being of the soul depends on circumstances entirely different 
from the being of the body. When Huxley in a later age spoke 
of thought as an epi-phenomenon he fell justly under Butler’s 
commonsense criticism, “ ‘Thus men go on with words ”’. 


IV 
Butter ON Rewarps AND PUNISHMENTS 

When Butler passes on to discuss the view of Natural 
Theology that there is a system of rewards and punishments 
dependent on moral conduct he finds much evidence in Nature 
ready to hand. All of what we enjoy and part of what we suffer 
is put in our own power. Future pains result from present 
indiscretions. Intemperance affords a striking illustration. In 
the course of this investigation we came across some of those 
shrewd observations which make the Analogy so thought- 
provoking. “Perhaps,” he writes, “Divine goodness, with which 
if I mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, may not 
be a bare single disposition to produce happiness but a disposition 
to make the good, the faithful, the honest man, happy.” 
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Again, “ When men find themselves necessitated to confess 
an Author of nature or that God is the natural governor of the 
world, they must not deny this again because His government 
is uniform, they must not deny that He does things at all, because 
He does them constantly.” Thus Butler in 1736 refuses to adopt 
the argument from miracle in the sense that “ puts God only in 
the gaps of experience”. Yet he defends miracles with great 
determination. Perhaps there is here yet another instance 
in which too hasty “ modern thought ” misinterprets its sources. 

Butler employs a very wise restraint in his use of this partic- 
ular analogy. He is content to lay down “the proper formal 
notion of government”’, viz.: “ The annexing of pleasure to some 
actions and pain to others in our power to do or forbear, and 
giving notice of the appointment beforehand to those whom it 
concerns.” Nature offers abundant evidence of deliberation 
with a view to avoid pain or secure pleasure and is therefore 
consonant with such a scheme of government. It makes no 
difference to the validity of the position if we conceive pleasure 
and pain to be unalterably associated from the beginning with 
certain courses of action, or if we imagine a momentary association 
by Divine power. Human deliberation which constitutes the 
nerve of the argument remains untouched in either case. So 
long as the world is a theatre for the display of the effects of 
foresight and of recklessness the analogy holds. 

Neither would an overplus of misery in the world, supposing 
such to be the situation, nor the actual success of wickedness 
defeat the argument. 

Butler, in the confidence of his logic, dares to say, “ The 
true notion or conception of the Author of Nature is that of a 
master or governor prior to the consideration of His moral 
attributes.” Few men possess the gift of following a line of 
reasoning to its conclusion unfettered by the bogies erected at 
the side of the path by interested opponents. Butler and 
Hume must both be numbered among the few. It is a great 
gift which cannot be too ardently desired by the apologist. 
Truth always extricates itself from difficulty. It does not need 
adventitious aid from us. “Grant me final causes,” says 
Butler, “and my argument is right eyeh if, ‘ ultimately’, you 
compel me to find that the whole structure of the world is wrong.” 
A careful consideration of the precise/limits and the cogency of 
this chapter must prove of permanent value to all students of 
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apologetics. No doubt Butler had Shaftesbury in mind, who 

contended that an action performed in view of possible future 

punishment in the event of its neglect lacked moral quality. 

His reply, at this stage, is to point out that, even so, future punish- 

ment is annexed to certain neglects and deliberation in view of 

such punishments is eafiicient to establish the conception of a 
“master or governor ” 

Thus he administers a rebuke to the sentimentalists of his 
age which is equally stimulating against the sentimentalists of 
to-day. Ifa man steps on an upturned tin tack neither self-love 
nor benevolence will prevent him getting a pain in the foot. 


V 
ButLer on Morat GovernMENT 


There is clear evidence, then, of a system of Government, 
but is there evidence of moral government? Attention has 
already been directed to the significance of the distinction here 
made. It is a tribute to Butler’s genius that he was able to avoid 
the pitfall here which has entrapped so.many. Modern theology 
is often largely sentimental and needs the very lesson here enforced. 
Butler assumes the existence of God. That is a common point 
between him and his opponents. But he is content at the begin- 
ning with the bare assumption of God’s existence and builds 
upon it by patient inquiry, such moral characteristics as the 
analogy of nature seems to justify. In much modern writing 
not only is the existence of God assumed, but a very artificial 
conscience is made a priori the condition governing His activities. 
We use the term artificial in no depreciating sense. We intend 
to imply that the standard which is incontinently applied to 
judge the activities and attributes of the Eternal is the creation 
of a long train of cultural experience and also the repository of 
many inherited prejudices. Butler avoids the tempting short 
cut and provides an example for his successors. God may be a 
Governor and yet not be moral, or may not after such evidences 
of moral government as would prove convincing to men situated 
as are the dwellers on earth, He found himself in the midst of a 
weary world. The tense days of the sixteenth century had 
ushered in a revolution in thought that called Europe to arms. 

The new principle of religious toleration, itself imperfectly 
understood was, paradoxically, forcing its advocates to wade 


through blood for its establishment. The battle had been 
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nearly won in Butler’s time. Only a few strongholds remained 
in possession of the enemy of toleration. But reflection surveyed 
a recent past and said “ We are a sorry company. Rights are 
trampled upon and right is disregarded.” ‘‘ Does God care?” 
The reflection was of a very partial character. It only contem- 
plated the ruin and the mistakes, It neglected to evaluate the 
sincere effort. With that simulated impartiality which is always 
a feature of confused thought it cried alike to disciples of toleration 
and intolerance, “‘ Look at the mess you’ve made.” The mistakes 
of the righteous, and they were neither few nor unimportant, were 
cast in the same category as the wickedness of the vicious. The 
so-called “‘man of thought” attributed all the evil to dogmatic 
religion, and called to Romanist and Protestant in deadly grips. 
“‘ A plague on both your houses.” The ordinary man, eager to 
relieve himself of responsibility in a day of doubt and difficulty 
urged that if God were indeed there He would intervene. 
The Deist was quick to reply “ God is in nature, but not in reli- 
gion, follow nature.” 

Butler enters the lists and asks for a dispassionate considera- 
tion of the whole matter. Is there evidence of moral purpose 
in nature ? His answer is a model of cautious reasoning. “ Let 
us”, he says in effect, “ get rid of pre-conceived notions. Let 
us believe that absolute benevolence, however amiable in itself, 
may not be the constitution under which things are conducted, 
or rather of God’s relation to them. God may have an interest 
in virtue and vice and may be disposed to make the virtuous 
happy. Suppose this to be the case and evidence is discoverable 
in nature of this intention.” He lays aside the sense of uneasiness 
which accompanies certain kinds of action. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to frame a calculus by which to estimate the degrees 
of uneasiness on the one hand and satisfaction on the other 
which result from different forms of action. He proposes, 
therefore, to take a wider view and seek for perhaps less convincing 
but more possible methods of establishing the tendency to pro- 
mote the happiness of the virtuous. He points out that there 
is nothing chimerical in the idea itself. In his own phrase it 
“falls in with our natural apprehension and sense of things ”. 
Nor is evidence really lacking. Certain results such as tran- 
quillity, satisfaction and external advantage are the natural 
consequence of prudent actions. Contrary conduct brings 


many inconveniences and sufferings. Organized society 
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punishes vice as such. We have an inward sense of difference 
between an experience of misfortune and of wrong done to us. 
It is true that virtue is sometimes defeated, but so by a conjunc- 
tion of accidents, it may happen to reason against brute force. 
What Butler insists upon is that virtue as such is rewarded, vice 
as such is punished. Nature, therefore, offers evidence that its 
Author is not indifferent to virtue and vice. 

Two questions arise ? 

(1) What about Persecution : 

(2) Might not things always go og in this mixed way 
with a tendency to reward virtue always marred in 
accomplishment ? 

With reference to persecution Butler admits the difficulty, 
but replies that the relation of persecution to the suppression of 
virtue is not a necessary relation. Men may mistake the good 
for evil, but they do not punish the good as good, but because 
they imagine it to be evil. Butler here raises the instance of 
the Antagonism that sometimes emerges between an individual 
conscience and the general moral standard of an age. He does 
not pursue the point. No doubt he did not regard it as 
germane to his immediate purpose. Yet it is one of the most 
startling illustrations of the present imperfection of our ratio- 
cinative powers. Ambrose, for example, is reputed as a saint, yet 
he resisted what seems to us the very just demand of the Emperor 
Theodosius that reparation should be made to certain Jews for 
the malicious burning of their synagogue. Butler argues that 
the good find a difficulty in combining. He might have added 
to his argument the fact that the good are not wholly good. He 
makes some use of this in the Sermons, but passes it over in the 
Analogy. It constitutes a big element in the fact that “ things 
go on in a mixed way ” which is the second objection that he 
faces. Butler in reply depends on the fact that a natural tendency 
which is only hindered by accidental causes must ultimately 
become effective. This is the well-known modern argument 
of final faith in rationality. It is the optimistic outlook on life. 

Butler, however, adds to the conception of the rationalist 
the deeper idea that God Himself, the Eternal Reason, is the 
Author of the natural tendency under review. God thus 
becomes the final Guarantor of ultimate victory. 

Some such attitude seems necessary if we are to preserve a 
well-founded optimism. It is here that the failure to note the 
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presence of error and wrong in the virtuous tells against the 
completion of the argument. If the good are not wholly good, 
how are they to attain to perfection? Butler would ultimately 
reply that there is perfection in God which He alone can com- 
municate to His creatures. He comes very near to this position 
in the latter part of the Analogy. He touches the note of pessim- 
ism when he writes: “ We are an inferior part of the creation of 
God. There are natural appearances of our being in a state of 
degradation.” 


VI 


BuTLerR ON PROBATION AND Morar Discip.ine 


The two chapters dealing with a state of probation and a 
state of moral discipline are in the nature of corollaries to the main 
thesis already developed. Certain particulars in the exposition 
are worthy of at least a passing notice. The distinction between 
self-love and the passions, so important for the theory of the 
Sermons, emerges again here. Butler writes: “ Particular 
passions are no more consistent with self-love than they are 
with virtue and religion.” Butler comes to close quarters 
with the shallow sophist who calls on his disciples to follow 
nature. What is meant by nature? Is it to yield to a series 
of impulses each one dictated by the caprice of the moment? 
Or is it a regard for our development according to a scheme of 
reason ? On the latter theory reason exercises a salutary control 
and imposes at times an inhibition upon the outgoings of particular 
desires. If you adopt this latter view, argues Butler, you will 
find yourself at times in conflict with urgent impulses to gratify 
which would be to run counter to the dictates of prudence. 
Hence the restraints of religion, against which such exception 
is taken, may turn out to be the dictates of our highest prudence. 
Butler adds that if we take in the consideration of a future life 
then religion and true prudence are coincident. The bearing 
of this line of thought on the trivial objection that there is some- 
thing unworthy in men being intent on saving their own soul 
is so obvious as not to require any further expansion. 

The natural difficulty of following nature in a rational 
manner due to the possession by us of possibly uncontrolled 
passions is greatly increased by the actions of others upon us. 
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By wrong education, bad example and so forth. So far is this 
' from being a peculiar effect in the religious world it operates 
with equal force in our temporal affairs. 

A most valuable distinction is drawn between active and pas- 
sive habits. In the course of this argument Butler was led to 
recognize the complex nature of apparently simple vision. 
He erred in over-stating the power of simple perception. He 
draws an absolute line between perception and judgment while 
the truth is that every perception has in it an element of judg- 
ment. Nevertheless he deserves a meed of praise for his acuteness 
in discerning a power akin to habit in what seems to the ordinary 
man a direct appreciation of an external object as it exists outside 
the mind. Locke and Molyneux were before him in this matter 
and no doubt directed his mind to the problem. But the 
ethical conclusion is of greater importance. “ Going over the 
theory of virtue in one’s thoughts”, talking well, and drawing 
fine pictures of it, this is so far from necessarily or certainly con- 
ducing to form a habit of it in him who thus employs himself, 
that it may harden the mind in a contrary course and render 
it gradually more insensible, i.e. form a habit of insensibility to 
all moral considerations. It is not wholly impertinent to suggest 
that in these days of continuous round table conferences, grave 
heed should be paid to this warning. 

The final cause of habits is.to render us fit for the various 
experiences that meet us in life. They prove that we have a 
capacity for moral discipline and improvement. They actually 
illustrate the fact that in certain directions improvement is in 
process. An analogy therefore lies to hand for that assertion 
of probation and discipline for a future life which is part of the 
declaration of religion. The very wickedness of mankind is a 
witness to the need of such moral discipline. 


VII 


BuTLer’s THEORY OF A FALL 


The consideration of the relation of habits to the affections, 
using the latter term in Butler’s sense of a disposition towards 
the gratification of a particular desire led him to suggest a theory 
of a fall which has been much used and highly approved. There 
is a clear distinction between any special appetite and our general 
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prevent a man from feeling hungry. Hence at any moment an 
appetite may secure satisfaction for itself at the expense of the 
moral understanding. Although the affections are subject to 
the moral principle, the occasions which excite them are quite 
independent of it. Hence a temptation may arise at any moment 
to gratify a natural appetite unlawfully. The explanation thus 
offered has the value that attaches to all careful reflection. It 
opens up important avenues of thought. Nevertheless it does 
not satisfy every requirement of the case. It looks like the 
assertion that the explanation of a mutiny is a break down in 
discipline. The proper proportion of authority over controlled 
though semi-lawless propensions resident in the principle of virtue 
is just assumed and afterwards implicitly denied. If the man is 
rightly constituted the principle of virtue is supreme. Yet 
ex hypothess this regnant power is de-throned by an innocent 
appetite which by the process of dethronement becomes noxious. 
Butler discovers a safeguard in habit. But his safeguard labours 
under the disadvantage of being initially weak when it is most 
essential that it should be strong. To yield to a desire with a 
consciousness of its unlawfulness is already to exhibit a defect 
in the moral will. Butler mistakes a description of a fall for an 
explanation of it. 

On the other hand, if a necessary indeterminacy of the will 
be conceded, so that it is possible, although not inevitable, for the 
man to subordinate his moral judgment to the demands of appetite 
in a given case, then all that Butler submits regarding the power 
of habit becomes at once operative. The act of yielding creates 
a facility for further concessions. The act of resisting stabilizes 
the moral judgment. It is possible to employ much of the argu- 
ment in defence of the Bible doctrine of man’s fall. 


VIII 
BuTLER ON THE Opinion OF NECESSITY 


The last chapter in Part I of the Analogy deals with the 
opinion of Necessity. It is difficult to gather the exact opinion 
which is here assailed. The following sentence is the nearest 
approach to a definition: “‘ Everything and every mode and 
circumstance of everything is necessary and could not possibly 
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have been otherwise.” But this definition, if it is to be taken as 
such is wide enough to include opinions of necessity of the 
behaviourist type and opinions that leave full room for the play 
of moral motives. Butler grasps the latter fact and compels 
his fatalist opponent to acknowledge that he means by necessity 
“an agent acting necessarily”. He assures us that the fatalist 
would not wish this to be his meaning. Why he does not say. 

Butler himself adopted the then popular theory that “ power 
to the contrary ” in every choice constituted the very essence of 
freedom. He does not seem to see that his own doctrine of habits, 
another way of declaring that progress is conditioned by diminish- 
ing “‘ power to the contrary ”, raises serious questions as to the 
adequacy of this view. He speaks of the existence of God as 
being necessary with a necessity before design. He is content 
to urge that this is a unique necessity and never passes farther 
to inquire if it is inconsistent with freedom in God. 

The whole argument terminates in the unsatisfactory 
conclusion that the opinion of necessity is practically false. 
But a device between the mind and the fact creates a painful 
indeterminacy in his reasoning. He is convinced that a fallacy 
lurks somewhere in the necessitarian argument he seeks tocombat, 
but he never succeeds in bringing the fallacy to light. 

At every stage in the development of his theme he manifests 
a great reluctance to engage in deeper speculative philosophy. 
Had he analysed more closely the meaning of the word necessity 
and distinguished between external compulsion and the inevitable 
expression of a being’s proper nature he might have approximated 
to the views of Augustine whom he quotes in another connexion. 

No doubt there were men in Butler’s time as there are men 
to-day, who employ his own phrase not in his sense. Such men 
would insist that the fact that “ These are as they are, and the 
consequences of them will be what they will be ” proves that the 
order of events does not lie in our individual choice and therefore 
we are relieved of all further responsibility to God or man. But 
it is honouring such vapourings too highly to call them “ opinions 
of necessity”. They are really unreflecting repudiations of felt 
obligations. They are not only practically false but speculatively 
untenable. They deny, in the face of all evidence, the existence 
of such elements in the composition of things as deliberation, 
with choice. Butler has the merit of seeing this though he saw 
it, as in a glass, darkly. 
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IX 


BuTLeR AND THE Case FOR REVEALED RELIGION 


The second part of the Analogy sets out the case for revealed 
religion. Again Butler makes use of the pessimistic outlook of 
the age. He argues that the present condition of the world is 
evidence that natural religion is not sufficient for the establish- 
ment of righteousness. Revealed religion republishes the demands 
of natural religion and calls into being a community—the 
Church—charged with the responsibility of answering these 
republished demands. He regards miracle and prophecy as two 
main authorizations of revealed religion. There can be no 
presumption against revelation at the beginning of the world 
because as yet there is no system of Nature. Such a revelation 
could not in strictness be called miraculous. Again there cannot 
be a presumption against the miraculous from the settled course 
of nature because if revelation be intended to instruct mankind 
it must have its own peculiar attestation. 

In meeting objections against the miraculous Butler, as has 
frequently been pointed out, falls into the error of confusing the 
presumption against a particular fact with the presumption 
against an unusual and disturbing fact. This is the more 
surprising as his whole claim is based on the analogy of nature. 
Yet in this instance he allows himself to disregard the natural 
weight attaching to experience. It is true as he states, that there 
are a million probabilities against any one individual being 
born, living and dying at particular specified moments. But 
there is no improbability attaching to the general proposition 
that people are born, live and die at all moments. This is 
consonant with general experience. We express no surprise, 
therefore, at the statement that Julius Caesar was born at a par- 
ticular era in the world’s history. We would want convincing 
evidence, however, for the further assertion that he was born 
on Tuesday at twenty minutes and five seconds after midnight. 
But there is an antecedent general improbability against the truth 
of the statement that Julius Caesar rose from the dead. It is 
this antecedent presumption against miracles based on general 
experience which makes the demand for stringent evidence 
eminently reasonable. 

This weakness is largely redeemed by pressing, as we have 
noticed, the fact that revelation being designed for the instruction 
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of mankind raises a general presumption in favour of special 
attestation and so prepares as it were the way for the recognition 
of its peculiar evidence in miracle and prophecy. He also urges 
with reason that in a long lapse of time special occasions might 
reasonably occur which would make the emergence of miracle 
more consonant with the circumstances’ peculiar to these occasions. 
This is more akin to the modern defence of the miraculous which 
lays emphasis in the long tracts of non-miraculous history 
described in the Old Testament. ‘The Lamarckian theory, for 
example, posits a period in the earth’s history when its fluid 
state enabled large portions of matter to become detached from 
the major mass. The law of gravitation used now renders such 
a circumstance impossible, not because the law altered, but 
because the fluid mass has cohered and rendered operative in larger 
measure the centrifugal and centripetal forces that keeps the solid 
bodies in fixed orbits. An unusual condition cannot be measured 
by usual experience. | 


X 


Butter ON Morat Dirricuttizs 1n REVELATION 


Following a healthy agnosticism Butler reminds us that we 
are not competent judges of the exact nature of revelation. He — 
guards himself against the retort that this is to decry reason by 
observing that there is a difference between partial and total 
ignorance. Because reason cannot competently judge of all 
things we are not permitted to say it can judge of nothing. 
There is much in revelation that is submitted to our judgment 

-on which portion it is our duty to exercise the faculty God has 
given us. 

He deals incidentally with moral obj ections against certain ~ 
commands, e.g. the destruction of the Canaanites. He regards 
such objections as frivolous and meets them with a positive 
argument. In all such cases he contends the positive precept 
alters the nature of the act. It is at least worthy of consideration 
that an exact reasoner, whose temper is already known from 
the instances cited in this article, finds no difficulty in what may 
be called the stock-in-trade of modern liberal theology. He does 
not even supplement his defence by the consideration that a 

moral revolt on the part of Israel against the iniquity of the 
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Amorite was to some extent created by the order of extermina- 
tion. He contents himself with observing that an occasional 
action of this sort, under the direction of a positive precept is 
not sufficient to create a habit of revengefulness, treachery, 
ingratitude. Butler has sufficient contempt for what are now 
regarded as grave moral problems to write that “they are 
sometimes weakly urged as immoral ”. 

The question that faces the modern objector here is “ Has 
any further evidence accrued since Butler’s time to strengthen 
the weight of the objection to such incidents?” If the answer 
is in the negative by what process of reasoning can it be demon- 
strated that Butler’s attitude is false? Butler admits that 
such instances may mislead the weak and enthusiastic, but points 
out that an objection of this sort is an objection against the 
general constitution of nature. Butler saw clearly what modern 
expositors frequently miss, that the actual facts of war and 
slaughter are more difficult of explanation than any command 
to put war and slaughter into action. Given a community 
where evil abounds and such commands may be necessary in 
relation to such a community. At least quite thoughtful 
men argued in this fashion in 1914. To boggle at the command 
and leave unexplained the evil which occasioned it is not to argue 
soundly. 


XI 


BuTLeR ON THE Piace or AND PROPHECY 


It is further worthy of notice that the existence of miracles, 
the miraculous success of Christianity and the genuineness of 
prophecy are the three points selected by this cautious apologist 
as the vital features which: have to be destroyed if the existence 
of revelation is to be desired. He declares that there are other ~ 
elements in the Christian system worthy of attention, but main- 
tains they should never be discussed except in relation to miracle 
and prophecy. Again it may be asked, Has the position materi- 
ally altered since Butler’s days ? Following his own method we 
would add: The question is not have men altered their method 
of presentation, which is nothing to our purpose, but have the 
actual conditions governing revelation itself and its mode of 
communication, undergone any material change within the last 
two hundred years? If the answer is, as it must be, in the 
23 
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negative, on what grounds other than those of sentiment is there 
justification for the modern depreciation of the lines of evidence 
which Butler regarded as vital? We are certain that his cold 
reason could reck little of such generalizations as “we have 
thanks to modern criticism, an entirely new outlook on the 
whole question of Biblical study ”. He would retort “Can 


- the miraculous nature of the Incarnation be denied?” Is it 


not analogous to the whole course of nature to expect that a 
miraculous revelation should be attended by miracles ? 


XII 


BuTLer on A MEDIATOR 


Following further the principle of what we have called a 
healthy agnosticism, Butler devotes a chapter to showing that 
Christianity is a scheme imperfectly comprehended and leads 
us to the central position of his defence, viz. the analogy in 
nature for the revelation of a Mediator. 

In this chapter Butler shows his strength and his weakness. 
He adopts without investigation, the current Arminian theory 
of the Atonement. Certainly there is no real analogy in nature 
to support the suggestion that “ The Mediator obtained for us 
the benefit of having our repentance accepted unto eternal 
life,” nor yet for the further declaration that through His efforts 
we are “ put into a capacity for salvation”. On the other hand 
his robust commonsense traces out real affinities between our 
_ natural moral constitution and the scriptural declarations 
regarding the purposes of our Lord’s life and death. He does 
not hesitate to place our Lord’s sacrifice in direct relation with 
the Old Testament Jewish sacrificial observances. If there is 
no relation it might well be asked Why was the Mediator of 
the Seed of David? 

Butler points out that our well-being depends in measure 
on the instrumentality of others. There is further a moral 
obligation to help even the undeserving. He declares that it is 
a rash presumption to imagine that the world could be con- 
stituted without misery or evil. It is a matter-of-fact that reliefs 
are provided so that the consequences of men’s rashness are 
often averted through the interposition of others. We are 
unable, unaided, to effect our deliverance from the consequences 
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of our own actions. Even behaving well for the future, while 
not useless, is not sufficient, to trammel up the consequences 
of the past. Our repentance, however sincere, is also inadequate. 
The existence of sacrifices is man’s witness to this truth. Not 
only is all this evident from nature but it is also apparent that the 
innocent frequently suffer for the guilty. Not only so, but this 
suffering has sometimes at least a remedial efficacy. Butler 
here interposes the observation that our innocent suffering is 
frequently necessary whereas our Lord’s was entirely voluntary. 
He concludes a closely reasoned defence of mediation with the 
crisp sentence, “ vicarious punishment is a providential appoint- 
ment of every day’s experience ”. 

In this connexion Butler has but thinly veiled contempt 
for the argument that the appointment of Christ to suffer for the 
sins of the world “ represents God as being indifferent whether 
He punished the innocent or the guilty”. He speaks of “ the 
extreme slightness of all such objections ” and has no difficulty 
in showing that they are an assault upon our experience of the 
constitution of nature. 

Two further chapters deal with objections against Chris- 
tianity and the particular evidences for it. He concludes with a 
defence of the argument from Analogy from which some phrases 
have been quoted earlier when we endeavoured to fix Butler’s 
meaning of his own term. Butler anticipated Strauss’s objection 
to the lack of universality in Christianity. He sanely observes 
that the fact that light is given to a few is not destroyed by 
evidence as to the darkness of the many. 

The chapter on the particular evidences of Christianity is a 
masterly summary of the main features of Bible history together 
with some sound observations on the nature of prophecy. Such 
is Butler’s Analogy. If we have succeeded in our sketch of this 
old work we have shown that it must always remain a precious 
possession to those who value a fearless examination into the 
nature of those things most surely believed among us. 


T. C. Hammonp. 
Moore Theological College, 
Sydney, NSW. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION 
I 


Ir a new philosophy entails a novel nomenclature, much more a 
new dispensation. A body of fresh truth necessarily drapes 
itself in a fresh terminology. Its new wine cannot be pent in 
the old wine skins. Language however, unless in incompetent 
hands, is a cautious novelizer. It draws on pre-existing materials 
whenever possible. Its canonical rules prescribe a minimum of 
innovation, even under the pressure of conceptions the most 
unique. 

This principle is illustrated by the Pauline vocable carad\Aayy, 
reconciliation ; for that is by no means a neologism. In common 
with its twin-birth é:adAayy, its pedigree can be retraced to the 
golden age of Attic Greek. Originally a mercantile term, 
signifying an exchange of money or goods, both the nouns and 
their cognate verbs came to be employed to denote a reconcile- 
ment of parties at variance. They are virtually synonyms, though 
possibly xara\A\ayy lays more stress on the medium of reconcilia- 
tion than the other substantive, which suggests rather a cessation 
of hostilities. Only the figurative import just noted finds place 
in New Testament hermeneutics. 

Obviously, in this sense, reconciliation implies an antecedent 
breach of harmony. A resolution of discords postulates prior 
dissonances of some sort. Terms of peace presume a foregoing 
state of war. In using such a word to set forth one aspect of 
Christ’s Mediatorial work Paul plainly predicates a substitution 
of friendly for unfriendly relations.‘ He furthermore teaches, 
as we shall see, that we are brought nigh by the Saviour’s blood- 
shedding (Eph. ii. 13); and we thus learn that man has been 
in a state of alienation from his Maker. Both sacred and profane 
annals drive home that lesson in a thousand forms. Nor will 
anybody duly prize restoration to Divine favour till he is brought 
to own that he has forfeited it. Perversions of evangelical doc- 
trine at present rife render the consideration of this subject 
peculiarly seasonable. For the revealed basis of acceptance 
with the Most High must always bide a matter of vital moment 
to true believers. 


1 Cf. Rom. v. 10; 1 Cor. vii. 11; 2 Cor. v. 18-20. 
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Augustine’s well-known proposition that “ God loves what 
He has made in us, but hates what we have made of ourselves ” 
points out very aptly the ground of that acute disaccord between 
heaven’ and earth which reconciliation so triumphantly 
surmounts. No sober investigator of the world’s condition 
can deny that a hydra-headed pest despoils it. Of course there 
are those who try to persuade themselves that the groans of 
creation and its manifest vassalage to vanity are symptoms of 
comparatively slight importance, that instead of being laid waste 
by the ravages of an organic disease, humanity only suffers from the 
fretting discomfort of a kind of moral eczema, or shall we say 
from certain shooting pains incident to an immature stage of 
growth. But, in order to rest in that hallucination they have 
to ignore some of the most salient factors of the case. Is 
Bishop Butler’s too austere a verdict when he declares “ that most 
men make life a discipline invice” ? Indeed, ere a man can acquiesce 
complacently in the conclusion that sin is a bagatelle, he must 
bolster it up by an evolutionary philosophy to suit. The poet 
Schiller was far from being biased in favour of the theological 
tenet of total depravity ; yet, merely as a moralist surveying the 
drift of man’s history chronicled by himself, he penned the 
stern indictment: Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht. 

But if so frivolous an estimate of humanity’s epidemical 
plague clashes with an overwhelming mass of evidence of its 
viperous corrosion dispersed through the entire circuit of history, 
ancient and modern, it becomes absolutely untenable as soon as 
we raise our eyes to the perpetual snow-line of Divine purity. 
Brought into juxtaposition with immaculate holiness, set in the 
searching rays of God’s countenance, the black stain on the face 
of creation lours in livid contrast with its lustrous ethical antipole. 
In that august hemisphere the flimsiest of optimists can no 
longer hug his illusion that the blackamoor’s skin is only white 
of a peculiar tinge. Yet even then our eyes are, for the most 
part, “holden”, as respects the gravity of the situation con- 
fronting us. Familiarity with sin’s workings, not to say participa- 
tion in its narcotic effects, dulls our sensibilities as moral agents 
to its unrelieved turpitude and rank pollution. Slum-dwellers 
may breathe a fetid atmosphere till they become quite un- 
conscious of its infection. From an opium-sot we do not expect 
an impartial appraisement of the evils attendant on opium-eating. 
At least we cease to do so when we recognize the witching spell 
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that opium casts over its victims. But sin is a far subtler sorcerer 
than opium. “It is a malady”, wrote John Caird, “ which 
impairs the very organ by which it is detected.” That is why 
the Spirit of God Himself must unscale our vision, to beget 
conviction of sin. And Arnold of Rugby was surely right when he 
averred that “ in a deep sense of sin more perhaps than anything 
else abides a saving knowledge of God”. Not to feel ourselves 
defaulters is to inhabit a fool’s paradise ; not to confess frankly 
that we have gone fatally astray is to shut the gates of mercy 
on ourselves. 

But no sooner do we assent to that graver valuation of human 
guilt which both experience and testimony countersign and 
revelation avouches, than the query arises whether reconciliation 
with spotless Sanctity be possible or no. Can the gaping chasm 
sin has riven between the Holy One and the unholy be bridged ? 
In a word, does God forgive sin? ‘To that interrogation three 
conceivable hypotheses suggest themselves in reply. An 
American divine has thus classified them. We might surmise that 
God never pardons lawbreakers ; or pardons arbitrarily, by 
royal prerogative ; ; or pardons on valid Pee. Let us briefly 
reconnoitre these three suppositions. 


Il 


In the absence of authentic information anent the method 
of the Divine government, we might adopt the view that the 
Supreme Ruler was inexorably just, and then draw the corollary 
that no pardon of transgressors could be looked for from the 
Judge of all ; that such a hideous anomaly as disobedience in God’s 
loyal universe, once committed by accountable beings, was 
uniformly left to work out its issues without remedial interference. 
The demands of law may be regarded as enforced to the bitter 
end, as exacting from every delinquent im propria persona the 
uttermost farthing of recompense. Few care to espouse this 
sombre creed, as can well be imagined; yet it has not been 
_ altogether without advocates. The Greek notion of Nemesis, 
and those grim sleuth-hounds of Justice, deprecatingly styled 
the Eumenides, so familiar to the student of Greek tragedy, look 
that way; and so does the belief in fatal curses cleaving insepar- 
ably to certain royal dynasties of Hellas. How profoundly 
Aeschylus was imbued with a sense of the inviolability of retribu- 
tion his Agamemnonic trilogy yields ample evidence. The same 
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sentiment is embodied in the oft-quoted couplet (“‘ The mills of 
God grind slowly ”), translated professedly from the German of 
von Logan by Longfellow, but in sooth a plagiarism from the old 
Greek hexameter cited by Sextus Empiricus: dye Gedy adéover 
de Aewra. Some modern scientific minds, in like 
manner, impressed with the reign of law (a very equivocal phrase, 
by the way), in the physical sphere, and observant of the swift 
penalty that dogs the heels of its infringers, have leant to this 
opinion. Kant would have endorsed it, and probably also 
Carlyle. 

Now we are free to admit that this philosophy of ethics has 
its lofty aspect. It pays homage to the grandeur of moral law by 
upholding its sanctions at all costs, Better justice should be 
done than we should be saved by connivance with injustice! 
More sacred interests hinge on the maintenance of the supreme 
rule of right than on our destiny. 

But, if that be all its content, what a forbidding and melan¥ 
choly creed! Moreover how imperfect a display of the Divine 
attributes it affords! True, rectitude obtains full recognition ; 
and that is well; but tender-mercy veils her sweet countenance. 
No scope is furnished for her gracious forthgoings. Yet the full- 
orbed Deity revealed in His word is Love as well as Light. He 
declares Himself to have no pleasure in the death of the sinner, 
to delight in mercy as He does not in severity. The God of all 
glory is withal the God of all Grace. Yet a modicum of truth 
undoubtedly lurks in this Rhadamanthiantheory. For the thrice- 
holy Jehovah will by no means “ deny Himself” in order to 
“clear the guilty ”. If moral administration is to discharge its 
majestic function aright, somewhen, somewhere, every transgression 
must eventually receive its due recompense of reward (Rom. ii. 6). 
For “ lawful mercy is nothing kin to foul redemption”’, if we may 
adapt a line of Shakespeare to the subject in hand. 


Il 


_ Far more numerous are the advocates of the second hypo- 
thesis, that God pardons without just cause. Of course, that is not 
how they would state the case, but that is what their easy-going 
scheme involves. They exalt benevolence at the expense of 
holiness and construe sin in softer terms than the Book. They 
insist that the Final Judge is not strict to mark iniquity, that 
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He treats mankind slackly, because the race is heavily handicapped 
by circumstances, and rather in the stage of pupilage than 
responsibility. Even when men indulge in swinish lusts, their 
aims are mostly good, though their instincts may be misguided. 
In fine, they are “ more sinned against than sinning”. Poor 
unfortunates, much too highly-strung for their welfare! It is only 
meet that many a point should be strained in their behalf. To 
these enthusiasts for humanity, all whose sympathies are 
engrossed by the criminal, what befalls the Lord’s glory is of 
slender consequence compared with their favourites’ interests 
and happiness. They are ready to set aside the moral constitution 
of the universe for the offender’s sake. Their paradise regained 
consists of a garden city for wastrels who have never had a fair 
chance, scamps who forsooth have been very scurvily treated, 
and not unnaturally embittered against heaven by trials much 
too arduous for their strength ; but who are promptly reclaimed 
from their quarrel with their Maker by the present of a sheaf of 
tickets for a cosy hostel adorning an idyllic site in the environs of 
the New Jerusalem! But, as Campbell Morgan has forcibly 
remarked, “the Gospel of salvation by environment was tried once 
for all in the garden of Eden, where it failed conspicuously ”. 
Assuredly sinners in grain cannot be coaxed into sainthood by a 
process of molly-coddling. Was it not Carlyle who observed with 
his usual causticity that “sentimentalism is the twin-sister of cant”’? 
There is truth in that sarcasm, whoever broached it. Nor can 
anybody who takes the Bible seriously long nurse the fond delusion 
that the staple principle of the Divine government consists in 
setting a premium on zeal in the devil’s service by pampering 
those who pursue that besotted course. Such a topsy-turvy 
theory of moral administration amounts to constructive 
blasphemy. It jauntily confers on evil the freedom of the city of 
God. And what is its elastic, emasculated Deity, but a false 
god “‘impregnated with earth”, framed in the image of that 
corrupt heart which even Horace’s worldly wisdom brands as 
acclints falsts animus meliora recusans ? 

There remains the true answer to the momentous question, 
Is God a pardoning God ? the answer worthy of all acceptation, 
seeing that it is His own. It may be summed up in a sentence. 
We are reconciled to God by the death of His Son (Rom. v. 10). 
Christ is the Staircase which communicates between heaven and 
earth. Not in the spangled vault overhead, nor in the deep that 
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coucheth beneath, but in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ 
shines the supreme apocalypse of Divine wisdom and power. 
Some of God’s attributes may be exercised or no, as pleaseth 
Him. Omnipotence, for example, may be dormant or operant, 
held in check or put forth ; for that omnipotence obeys the dic- 
tates of His sovereign will, a will actuated by unerring wisdom. 
But holiness pertains to what, in our frail vehicle of language, 
we may be suffered to designate the innermost circle of the 
Divine perfections. It lies at the very foundation of the eternal 
Name. Absolute perfection attaches to the very idea of Deity. 
An unholy God would be self-dethroned. His glory would be 
tarnished irreparably by the slightest countenance shown to 
wrong-doing. Hence we’ may infer how deadly are the shafts 
launched by sin against the majesty on high. “Sin designs 
deicide,” says Rabbi Duncan in one of his pregnant laconicisms. 
To the extent of its ascendancy it renders the Lord’s statute- 
book null and void; nay worse, erects a standard diametrically 
the reverse of His. It affronts His effulgent light with its own 
insolent darkness. Were it left at large to prosecute its infernal 
policy, the principle of evil would rise up in insatiable enmity 
against the God of heaven, to cast Him down from the throne 
of His excellency, and stablish itself in His room, the tyrannical 
autocrat of an unhinged and devilized universe. In its blind and 
brutish fashion, Soviet Russia gropes after the actualization of 
such an atheistic bouleversement de Pumivers before our eyes. 


IV 


It is with a heartfelt sigh of relief that we reflect that no such 
riot of anarchy can carry the day, that it is foredoomed to frustra- 
tion. The throne of the One and Only Potentate can never be 
scaled by creaturely Titans, be their crests ever so towering. 
The Lord’s sway is paramount, perpetual, universal. No com- 
bination of events, no confederacy of darkness, no recrudescence 
of “Chaos and old Night”, can surprise His wisdom nor foil His 
counsel nor imperil His sovereignty. Because He reigns, yea in 
the midst of His enemies—for “ blindly the wicked work the 
righteous will of heaven”—and because righteousness and 
judgment are the perennial habitation of His throne, holiness 
shall triumph and dust shall be the serpent’s meat. “ As the 
Lord liveth,” O blessed assurance! iniquity, blatant anarch 
though it be, shall stop its mouth and the travailing creation 
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yet be redeemed from its bondage to corruption. For strong 
is the Lord God Who judgeth His adversaries and repays them to 
their face. Who shall veto His decrees or say Him nay when He 
riseth up to the prey? 

For holiness is no latent potentiality of Godhead, but an 
energetic property, incapable of biding in a state of abeyance. 
If then the Lord be holy in all His ways, if the title “ King of 
Righteousness ” necessarily takes precedence of that other, 
“King of Peace”, the old enquiry mooted by the patriarch of 
Uz looms inevitably in sight. ‘“‘ How shall man be just with 
God?” For our own consciences, once roused from torpor, 
pronounce us shortcomers. Pagan religions, with all their 
dismal infatuations, proceed on the general assumption that all 
is not well between the worshipper and his fictile Pantheon; 
else why do they constantly interpose rites of lustration or depreca- 
tion betwixt themselves and their objects of devotion? Even 
when sacrifices have dwindled to the plane of talismans, they still 
suggest the need of a medium of conciliation. Nevertheless 
they fail to provide what they desiderate. Herein lies the glory 
of Christianity, a glory that renders it the antipodes of all cults 
of human elaboration, that it furnishes a complete solution to 
the problem of a sinner’s acceptance with the Holy One and the 
Just, who is of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity ; an answer 
conclusive and final to that otherwise insoluble problem which 
for ever haunts with its wistful dream of reaccord the aching, 
dissatisfied, world-weary soul of man. Not in the outwitting of 
justice by mercy, but in their harmonious conjunction, lies the 
crux and clue of its unravelment. Hence the point of the pro- 
position, enunciated, if we are not mistaken, by Theodore 
Monod: “ First save the Law, then save me! ” 


V 


In seeking to summarize New Testament teaching on this 
theme we cannot overlook one most prominent feature in its 
presentment. Reconciliation is the Lord’s own handiwork. That 
feature at once serves to differentiate Christianity from other 
religious systems, which areallof them autosoteric. It announces 
salvation as consisting in an advance on God’s side towards man, 
not the reverse. ‘The sublime spectacle it bids us scan is that of 
human redemption suspended on an almighty arm, outstretched 
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to uplift the sinner from the slough in which he is found wallow- 
ing to the Rock that is higher than he. Nowadays, to be sure, 
when bogus gospels swarm, we may hear a chorus of parasites of 
the hour repeating the cuckoo-note they have caught, that, 
in order to gain our Maker’s good graces, all we need do is to lay 
aside our weapons of offence and cry pax to a Being of “ infinite 
placability”, incapable of wrath, the very embodiment of 
bland good-nature. But this travesty of fatherhood, too nerve- 
less and void of righteous indignation to correct, this waxen 
Deity, tame under the grossest provocations, can gull no one 
who is not himself a moral mollusc. An authoritative element 
inheres even in the institute of human parentship. Its lawful 
tract of sway cannot be scouted with impunity in any self- 
respecting grade of society. Caressing indulgence lavished on 
flippant scapegraces incurs general reprobation ; for, where 
gush swamps governance, the common weal is menaced. How 
much less can silken ductility prevail in the exalted sphere of 
Divine rule, with its august inviolabilities, that paramount domain 
in which the sceptre of righteousness must ever lead the van, 
and the postulates of sovereignty cam never yield place to arts 
of effusive blandishment. Even Dr. Forsyth has let fall the 
remark that a Being of positively boundless pity would not 
“rise to the height of the Christian God”, nor be enough in 
“moral earnest” for a Supreme Governor. “God loves 
sinners,” he adds significantly, “ but He loves the law of His 
own nature better still.” The revealed Deity is not the stucco 
Godhead of these “ daubers with untempered mortar ”, nor His 
universe such a happy-go-lucky “ Liberty Hall” as they dream, 
but a cosmos in earnest, looking forward to a thorough and decisive 
adjustment. Béranger’s je ne crois gu’ a des dieux indulgents 
offends every genuine theist. 

Reconciliation then must be His doing ; otherwise we are 
undone. For all self-devised schemes of peace-making prove 
wretchedly futile. Not one of them can heal the gaping breach. 
“Our work arm is broken,” says Boston, and can never eke out 
an amends-making commensurate with the exigencies of the case. 
A fashion, as we have hinted, has sprung up latterly of alleging 
that repentance per se lays a sufficient basis for reconciliation, and 
the parable of the Prodigal Son is often adduced in its support. 
But that exquisitely beautiful picture of the gracious welcome 
extended to the least deserving penitent, itself one of a parabolic 
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triad meant to be viewed consecutively, does not touch on 
the point in question, unless it be in the oblique allusion, “‘ I have 
sinned against heaven.” ‘There is a judicial as well as a parental 
forum ; and in that forum contrition, however genuine, has no 
power to purge away guilt. That holds even in mundane 
jurisprudence. Certain it is that in the supreme realm of 
moral government a wide interval parts penitence from pardon ; 
for repentance only lessens future guilt. Even granting then what 
is not to be granted, that they could be made good, how can 
vows of reformation for the future exert any transmuting influence 
on the charge-sheet of a man’s sinful past, with its indelible 
record sealed up against the day of reckoning ? By what legerde- 
main can pledges to do better wipe out misdeeds once and for 
ever done? Stantrata non ulla fila renenda manu. Such a mock- 
settlement can settle nothing save the culprit’s condemnation 
at the Final Assize. 

For impunity there can be none, when that ultimate audit 
of moral values takes place. Figure to yourself any hushing-up 
of unsettled counts, and you figure lawlessness “‘ holding the crown 
of the causeway ”’, crying quits with right and smatching her sword 
and scales from the palsied hand of Justice. Is that conceivable 
whilst Jehovah reigneth ? Let it be borne in mind that moral 
evil comprises the fatal incubus and scourge of this fair universe, 
that it has turned our planet into a \lazar-house and stained 
the very face of nature with foul orgies of wickedness. Shall 
the throne of iniquity have fellowship with the thrice-holy One ? 
Nay verily! He can and will give sin no quarter. In Milton’s 
phrase, sin is the eternal outlaw, which can never pass muster at 
God’s tribunal muffled in the robe of Law, its predestined un- 
masker and requiter. 

Here the matter would end, were inexorable justice the 
sum of all the Lord’s dealings. No place would then be found 
for reconciliation, and His treatment of our lapsed race would 
be marked, as in the case of the fallen angels, by severity in 
disjunction from mercy. But, blessed be His Name! thoughts 
of peace to usward dwelt in the heart of the Eternal, a peace 
to be procured entirely at His own charges. Had He chosen to 
await overtures on our part, not one of us would have greeted 
heavenly day. For the carnal mind breeds hostility against the 
true God as surely as the soil begets weeds. One of its main 
solicitudes is to keep Him at arm’s length ; for its rankling lusts 
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hurry it as far as it can get from the embarrassment of His 
presence. But, even supposing it to have faced about and to 
crave terms of truce, how could it either pay off its lifelong arrears 
of default, or guarantee its future solvency ? Help must be laid 
on a Champion mighty to save, if aught availing is to be accom- 
plished. Accordingly, in the riches of His loving-kindness, 
we view the Lord taking the initiative ; we see the gate of reaccess 
opening from within, and opening unsought. “All things are 
of God, who hath reconciled us unto Himself through Christ” 
(2 Cor. v. 18). 


VI 


Here lies the very gist of the transaction. Reconciliation 
rests on an all-sufficient objective ground. ‘“‘ While we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son ” 
(Rom. v. 10). In a Mediator’s hands are lodged the title-deeds 
of our recovered heritage. No man can lay other foundation 
than that which is laid. What flimsier platform of pacification 
would bear the strain of the newcreation? A patched-up amnesty 
could not still for long the throbbings of the disquieted conscience 
itself. Merely to be let off would not allay its twinges. ‘These 
immortal spirits of ours, strangely susceptible of bliss or bane, 
must enjoy an ¢irenicon of sovereign virtue, if those forebodings 
they harbour are to be lulled to rest, if the ghosts of past offences, 
those grim spectres that haunt the chambers of memory in the 
silent watches of introspection, are to be laid for evermore. 
“When my conscience was aroused to know the evil of sin,” 
said Spurgeon, “I felt that if God did not punish me, He ought 
to do so. I cannot help holding that atonement must precede 
pardon, because the little court within my own breast refuses 
to be satisfied unless some retribution be exacted for the dis- 
honour sin has done to God.” Forgiveness for adequate reasons 
possesses intrinsically higher worth than forgiveness by arbitrary 
grant, and such a hope casts anchor in an immeasurably surer 
roadstead. For if the impulsive sentimentalism which the 
modernist ascribes to his Deity were all that stood betwixt us and 
perdition, we should have continual cause for dread that the same 
ethical flexibility which had condoned our guilt might one day 
veer about and with equal fitfulness reverse its award. Trust 
placed in elastic leniency, or rather supine indolence, shrinking 
back in self-indulgent recoil from the pain of penal infliction, 
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will assuredly prove a sorry shelter on that forthcoming day of 
inquisition, when the hail shall sweep away all refuges of lies, 


and sin, dismantled of its tinsel finery, be once for all pilloried in 


its doomsday dress. 

The vinculum divinely knit between sin and penalty 
inheres in the very constitution of things, and no arbitrary fiat 
can dissolve the bond. As John Howe puts the matter: “ God 
will not redeem the reputation of one of His attributes at the 
expense of another,” inasmuch as they invariably act in concert. 
In one of their extant plays Beaumont and Fletcher or Massinger 
has drawn the picture of an appeal for clemency made by a lady 
charged with heinous misdemeanours. In rejoinder the royal 
justiciar utters this noble sentiment : 

I were no man if I could look on beauty 
Distressed without some pity; but no king, 

If any superficial gloss of feature 

Could move me to decline the course of justice. 

And shall not the King of Kings, the final Avenger of sin and 
Guardian of outraged rectitude, He who is infinitely distant from 
complicity with evil, uphold the honour of His own perfections, 
mirrored in the glass of His holy Law? “God owes it to Himself 
not to relinquish what we owe to Him.” That baseless pardon 
which either a suave effeminism, or the puffy religiosity of this 
bombastic but fibreless age, deems so much more plausible than the 
stern message of the cross would have involved a far lighter outlay 
on heaven’s part than the revealed counsel of peace, in which the 
travail of our deliverance lacerates the very bosom of the God- 
head; but it would have blemished @he Name above every 
name irreparably ; for, as Shedd points out, it would have set 
up might instead of right as the ultimate ground of Jehovah’s 
empire. The world of moral am in that case would 
have witnessed the dreadful anomaly of soVereignty and righteous- 
ness clashing in internecine feud. Cum nocens absoluitur damnatur 
judex. By screening the delinquent the Sovereign Arbiter would 
have passed judgment not on the prisoner at the bar, but on 
Himself. | 

The reconciliation effected by the blood of the cross (Col. i. 20) 
bears no such high-handed aspect. The “ Man from heaven”, 
our next-of-kin after the flesh, suffers in that flesh He had assumed; 
for satisfaction must be rendered in the nature that sinned ; dying 
the just for the unjust by His own magnanimous consent and 
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voluntary election. That expedient accords with the generic 
law of man’s creation, which cements the entire race in bonds of 
interrelationship and concatenation. The principle of federal 
headship or representation finds no scope in the unitary, seclusive 
angelic economy, but is the proper accompaniment of reproduction, 
of a system with a vicarious base or substructure, whose keyword 
is multiplicity in unity. 

It is the Person of the Sufferer however that confers so divine 
a quality on the sacrifice and lights up the tremendous portent of 
Christ crucified with a lustre so unearthly. Human genius has 
begotten wondrous creations “ after its kind”; but, though 
“exalted to the brightest heaven of invention ”, it could never 
have shed on Golgotha the dread magnificence which for ever- 
more invests it as a laying bare of the very heart of the Eternal. 
Well might the child of God erase all other objects from the 
tables of memory to fix this scene there in characters not to be 
effaced. For what do we see spread out before our ravished 
eyes? Anocean of lovingkindness, but an ocean of crystal lim- 
pidity. No flabby compromise of God’s attributes in man’s 
behalf meets our vision, no capitulation of law to licence. When 
the injured party shoulders our liabilities to set us, His injurers, 
free, His attainted honour secures more jealous redress than our 
direst punishment would have effected. And what a potent 
persuasive is at the same time brought to bear on the sinner to 
disarm all his antagonism at one clap! No wresting of the prey 
from the mighty by main force, had that been possible, could 
have displayed a sight so heart-melting as an emancipation of 
Satan’s serfs, not won at the point of the sword and with all the 
mustered artillery of heaven at its back, but achieved single-handed 
by the Captain of our Salvation at the cost of “ strong crying and 
tears”, by dint of stripes dealt out to the Lord of Glory, made 
capable of suffering for this very ordeal, by virtue of the meek 
obedience unto death of the Prince of Life, gibbeted amid felons 
amidst the midnight Erebus of Divine dereliction, “‘ encountering 
Darkness as a bride” for the sake of the joy of bringing many 
sons unto glory foregleaming ahead at the end of the sable vista. 
All hail to that Climax of Theophanies, when grace personified 
in peerless self-oblation raised lovingkindness to its highest power 
in His own Person! All hail to the Ransomer of our souls, who 
counted no anguish too poignant, no abasement too degrading, no 
conflict too arduous, to be undergone, in order to win from Justice 
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herself, vested in all her regal state, an unchallengeable title to 
cancel our death-warrants, and to flood souls weltering in the 
miasma of sin’s poison-gas with His own tidal-waves of everlasting 
life and peace ! 

“ Love divine all love excelling ”’ reaches its acme in rescuing 
offenders from perdition by an expenditure so stupendous, 
Behold the Holy One satisfying the claims of His own holiness, 
Behold the Father of mercies charging the sinner’s liabilities on 
His own well-beloved Son, the radiant Nonpareil of heaven; and 
one superlative wonder, sublime beyond expression, has riveted 
your gaze, a marvel that reduces all other marvels to commonplace, 
that beggars the resources of language and outsoars imagination’s 
utmost stretch of wing. What poverty of conception betrays 
itself in the effort to dwarf the mystery of the cross to a picture- 
lesson in self-sacrifice! Alas for the vendors of religious frippery 
who debase Calvary toa tragedy-pageant and cheapen the heavenly 
secret of justification to the level of an impressive spectacular 
effect! That amazing scene a histrionical artifice? What a 
grovelling notion! All who are not spiritually purblind may 
here discern infinity enlisted in the cause of our salvation, and 
exult in the master-plea thus put into the lips of the unworthiest 
to urge with boldness at the throne of the heavenly grace. 

The scholastic formula, endorsed by Calvin and Turretin, 
which exhibits Christ’s propitiatory death as “sufficient for all 
and efficacious for the elect ”, sets forth the illimitability of its 
intrinsic worth in appropriate terms. Regarded on its Godward 
side as a Divine blood-shedding and satisfaction to justice, that 
death was of virtue enough to countervail all human transgression. 
May we not reverently say of it, materiem' superabat opus? ‘That 
the eternal counsel of redemption had in view a particular appli- 
cation we fully believe. ‘The good Shepherd, as He Himself tells 
us, lays down His life for the fold given Him by His father, and 
His memorable word, Avrpoy (Matt. xx. 28), sets 
that aspect of the truth distinctly before us. But its limitary 
radius does not transform an infinite passion into a finite work. 
Calvinists of Owen’s staunch type have not shrunk from allowing 
that in itself the mighty immolation was adequate to expiate the 
guilt of every scion of the race." The Heidelberg Catechism 
employs similar phraseology. And it is quite possible to construe 
a favourite Arminian text, avriAvrpov vrep ravrwy (1 Tim. ii. 6), 

Death of Death, iv. 1. 
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in this sense. Certain it is that Paul’s unique avriAvrpoy, a locu- 
tion seemingly minted for a special purpose, will bear the Puritan 
Flavel’s exposition of its meaning, pretium ex adverso respondens. 
(Cf. the striking phrase of Athanasius, Xpicros 
avriyvuxos.) However we construe -it, all orthodox exegetes 
agree that this “ King’s ransom ” eclipses all others. Both the 
matchless dignity of the Sufferer and the awful burden of the 
curse He sustained warrant the loftiest estimate of its potential 
value. It exhausts the law’s demands. The “ Lord is well-pleased 
for His righteousness sake.” Here then, without recourse to the 
Marrow Men’s expedient, we may find broad basis laid for general 
offers of the Gospel. For in the Father’s house is bread enough 
and to spare. Grace abounding has furnished a redundance of 
provision for every guest at the King’s table ; and “ yet there is 
room ” at His festal board. 
| We must in any case admit the existence of an incomputable 
element in the Saviour’s passion, an element of infinitude which 
the figure of a debt paid, Scriptural as that is, does not wholly 
cover. The fact is that to weigh a transcendent ethical repara- 
tion in quantitative scales does not do it full justice. “All that 
Christ did and suffered ”’, writes Charles Hodge, “‘ would have 
been necessary, had only one human soul been the object of 
redemption, and nothing more would have been required, had 
every child of Adam been saved through His blood. The secret 
purpose of God in providing such a substitute has nothing to do 
with the saving nature of the York or its appropriateness. So 
far as satisfaction to justice is concerned, Christ did all that was 
necessary for the salvation of all men. We can all join with the 
Synod of Dort in saying: ‘ no man perishes for lack of an atone- 
ment.’”* (Syst. Theol. ii. §45, 555-7-) 

Such a declaration supplies all that can be sought or needed. 
The propitiatory work Godwards discloses to view a Pacific Ocean 
of merit of limitless extent, a sumless undistributed plenitude of 
satisfaction. The flawless perfection of the Sacrificer enswathes 
the sacrifice. Calvary must not be ranked in the category of 
legal fictions or colourable pretexts. No lame apology to law 
was there tendered. The chastisement of our peace spent itself 
on our glorious Proxy. Waters of a full cup were wrung out to 
Him and no soothing anodyne attempered their inexpressible 
bitterness. Our puny measuring instruments cannot gauge the 

t Cf. a similar statement in Cunningham's Historical Theology (ii. 331). 
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fierceness of the maelstrom in whose abysmal vortex Jonah’s Lord 
was plunged, when all wrath’s billows rolled over Him. Yet, 
ineffable as were His pangs and inscrutably forlorn as was the via 
dolorosa He trod, we may perceive how equitable it was that the 
supereminent rank of Immanuel should modify the incidence and 
duration of the penalty exacted. There is a higher calculus than 
that of our mathematics ; and by that rule of proportion which 
omniscience alone can assess, for the sake of the believer’s Sponsor, 
making common cause with him and visited equivalently in his 
stead, He who is at once a just God and a Saviour can righteously 
blot out offences multitudinous as the sands on the seashore. For 
to them that are in Christ Fesus, there is and can be, so long as 
their Redeemer liveth to be their advocate and intercessor, no 
condemnation. Reconciliation has been made on their behalf, 
their surety has “‘ met the bond ” for them ; and they experience 
release in their own souls by a grateful appropriation of its 
comprehensive all-sufficiency. In Marlowe’s Few of Malta occurs 
the stately verse, Infinite riches in a little room. It isin the uplifted 
cross of the Lord Jesus that that image finds its noblest sublima- 
tion. He has fulfilled every statute and met every sanction of 
righteousness. 


VII 


At this point we encounter the lesser reconciliation of 2 Cor. 
v. 20, consequent upon the greater, which forms the peculiar 
embassy of the Christian pulpit. On that we need scarcely dwell. 
Out of Christ naught save a false peace can prevail, a groundless 
persuasion that God’s holy law can be played with, or slighted 
without penalty, a reproduction of the fallacy which isolates 
John’s designation of God as Love from its counterpart, that He 
is Light. The believer however has learnt to acknowledge heartily 
the truth of the indictment preferred against him as a lawbreaker, 
and to own that the wrath he has incurred is righteous wrath. 
His cause of rejoicing is that that wrath has been righteously 
assuaged by the sole At-one-Maker, freely taking his “‘ law-place ”’. 
The Lord’s people have no quarrel with H1s way of reconciliation ; 
it is all their boast and all their desire. They are “‘ Grace’s men ”’, 
joined to the Lord in the clasp of mystical union. A cordial 
Spirit-wrought embrace of the gladdest of glad tidings seals the 
charter of their blessedness. They can ask no greater boon than 
the unspeakable gift of their Divine Head brings with it. Thus, 
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under the escort of their greater Joshua, His convoys journey from 
out the barren desert of their provocation into the goodly land of 
promise, replete with richer dainties than well-springs of milk and 
honey can typify. For their controversy with heaven has not 
been slurred over or evaded, but sifted to the bottom, and a 
settlement has been reached that stands foursquare with every 
requisition of unbending holiness, one in which the Lord Himself 
finds sweeter complacency than He ever took in the earlier creation 
aglow with the undimmed lustre of its primeval burnish. To 
vary the figure, we may say of them that, like trustful Ruth of old, 
they have come to nestle gratefully under the protection of an 
almighty wing, sheathed for their safeguarding and spread abroad 
for their defence. 


VIll 


Finally, be it noted that the Biblical Reconciliation con- 
stitutes an accomplished fact. An hour entitled the “ fulness of 
time ” struck when the Eternal Priest “ offered one sacrifice for 
sins for ever ” (Heb. x. 12). And so we read expressly that “ God 
was in Christ ”’, at a determinate time and place, “ reconciling the 
world unto Himself” (2 Cor. v. 19). Certain modern inter- 
preters, we are aware, choose to stultify the clause “ in Christ ” 
by shifting the traditional comma backwards ; but even then the 
tenor of the passage, though sadly enfeebled, suffers no radical 
mutilation. Yet the change must be pronounced quite uncalled 
for. Paul intentionally couches his proposition in the past tense, 
because he is recalling the specific season of its fulfilment Already 
he had declared that the cross was the keystone of the arch of 
salvation (v. 14), and affirmed that the Saviour’s vicarious death 
was tantamount to the death of all for whom He stood surety ; 
and then founded Christian zeal and devotion on that footing of 
untold indebtedness. He proceeds to teach that the dispensa- 
tion of redeeming grace in its entirety descends from above, that 
“ all things are of God ” (v. 18), Reconciler and Reconciled in one. 
Obviously Paul’s gospel comprises no factitious or tentative con- 
tent. Nothing else so earnestly real and certain of completion as 
this masterpiece of Divine workmanship! Nor is its outcome 
contingent on the reception given it by “ the willofman”. That 
would have been a poor investment of heaven’s redemptive funds ! 
Its sovereign virtue resides in its own nature, stamped with the 
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impress of finality, inasmuch as its fruition rests essentially at its 
Author’s disposal. 

Once for all at the completion (or intersection) of the ages 
Christ has appeared for the cancellation (aérnois) of sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself (Heb. ix. 26). How conclusive a proof this 
great atoning act supplies that the Lord delights in mercy, that, in 
Calvin’s noteworthy phrase, quasi tristis ad puntendum accingttur ! 
We sold our birthright: He buys it back. We made the fatal 
breach: He makes it up. Nor is it with perishable rarities that 
the ransom-price of our enfranchisement is defrayed. No mention 
shall be found here of corals or of pearls ; for the cost of soul- 
redemption is above rubies. By what material standard shall we 
rate the preciousness of the blood of Christ, shed for the remission 
of sins? And where is the crimson-hued transgressor, brought 
under the sound of this evangel, who may not pluck up heart to 
cast himself on the mercy of God in Christ ? Saving faith may 
well make bold to take sanctuary in the asylum of that full-orbed — 
reconciliation of Holy Writ, whereby the law is not given up to 
screen the guilty, nor yet the guilty given up to maintain the law, 
but the violated moral order is both vindicated and re-established 
by its Founder, and the inroads of sin upon it are at length curbed 
by that stabler covenant in which grace reigns through righteous- 
ness, thanks to Jesus Christ our Lord. O matchless pacifica- 
tion! not secured by the least obliquity of award, nor by an 
inconceivable fusion, spelling confusion, of darkness with light. 
That “ sacred high eternal noon ” which Zion anticipates reveals 
her Lord as her everlasting Light, and the panorama it unfolds 
shows us the Lamb’s bride-elect, by virtue of His reconciling 
work and the refining alchemy of His love, presented before the 
presence of His glory as faultless and unwrinkled as her Bride- 
groom Himself. Wondrous consummation! What a jubilant 
finale emerging out of how quavering and tragical an overture ! 


Epmunp K. Simpson. 


Edinburgh. 


THE THEOLOGY OF JESUS AND THE 
THEOLOGY OF PAUL’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue study of this theme is facilitated by the fact that the teachings 
both of the Lord Jesus Christ and of His servant, Paul, were 
marked by crystal clarity of thought and definiteness of statement. 
Their teaching was neither vague nor variable. Their Yea was 
Yea, and their Nay, Nay, Matt. v. 37; 2 Cor. i. 17-19.* For 
example, neither Jesus nor Paul hesitated to express his belief 
in the resurrection when such faith meant opposing influential 
groups, Mark xii. 18-26; Acts xvii. 18, 32; xxiii.6; 1 Cor. xv. 


Back to Curist ” 


However, the study is complicated by the questionable 
usage of a current catchword. The cry in many quarters is 
“ Back to Christ”. Because of His historical and His religious 
position every Christian accepts the normative character of the 
teachings of Jesus; and no system is entitled to be called 
Christian which contradicts His principles. But one should 
certainly be sure of his ground before agreeing that the Apostle 
Paul was in contradiction to the very One whom he loved as his 
Redeemer, worshipped as his Lord and obeyed as his Master. 

Paul versus Fesus is a connotation of the “ back to Christ ” 
movement which the Bible Christian rejects. A “liberal” 
who suppresses the doctrinal teachings of Jesus; and then sup- 
presses the ethical teachings of Paul naturally secures an ethical 
religion as the religion of Jesus and a theological structure as the 
religion of Paul. Then without stopping to ask whether the 
two may not be supplementary he cries, Paul against Jesus! 
Some of these writers specifically admit that they are abstracting 
only a part of Jesus’ teachings to be labelled His Gospel, while 
they dismiss other portions of His doctrine as elements borrowed 
from contemporary culture. More often one or two points 
are fixed upon as “ the essence of Jesus’ religion ” and the rest 

for a new Bible Commentary in Korea to be published by the Korean Presbyterian 
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2 Adam, K.: The Son of God, pp. 94, 96. 
3 Paterson, W. P.: The Rule of Faith, pp. 158-9. 
4 Wendt: System der Christlichen Lebre, 1906-7. 
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disregarded, minimized, or denied. This procedure cannot 
be sustained by appeal to any objective source: neither the Four 
Gospels, the Synoptic Gospels, Mark, “ the primitive narrative ”, 
“the primitive sayings”, nor even a reasonable number of 
“forms” distilled from the gospel narrative. Hence, the 
inference lies close that the one who offers them has made his 
own wish the norm for determining the religion of Jesus. 

An examination of these so-called gospels of Jesus shows 
that they take about three generic forms. One form, frequently 
found in American books and periodicals, is based on Harnack’s 
Das Wesen des Christenthums. Here Jesus is represented as a 
simple and gracious figure preaching an ethical gospel, emphasiz- 
ing the Fatherhood of God, the duty and joy of self-sacrifice, 
the infinite value of human personality, brotherhood and the 
inwardness of religion, and the Kingdom of God. Another 
type conforms more to the Unitarian platform of the nineteenth 
century. One is told that the prophetic religion which cul- 
minates in Jesus “ stresses the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of Man, and the establishment on earth of ‘ the Kingdom 
of God’, or the organization of the real Gemocracy, which 
involves co-operation for the common good”, In similar vein 
pulpit orators insist that even the cosmic mind will never 
outmode the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and 
the leadership of Jesus ; and that these sublime truths may even 
be exported without modification. A third form of this scheme 
fastens upon the summary of the law of God. One is told that 
* Jesus summarized all religion as loving God supremely and 
loving our neighbour as ourselves ”, or “ the religion of Jesus— 
the love of God and the service of man—is the absolute religion ”’. 
Every one of these summaries totally ignores the eschatological 
direction of Jesus’ preaching and His own superprophetic self- 
consciousness which representative scholars’ single out as the 
most characteristic notes in His message. Very little thought 
is sufficient to show the inadequacy of making Jesus’ message 
consist only in the commandments to love God and to love one’s 
neighbour. Jesus certainly endorsed this summary as the first 
commandment, Mark xii. 28-31. But the two statements 
themselves occur in the Old Testament law, Deut. vi. 4f, 
Lev. xix. 18, and were in current use in Jesus’ day among the 
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Jewish lawyers as the sum of the law, Luke x. 27. If Jesus only 
came to say what Moses had already said and what the rabbis 
already understood as the sum of the law, there seems to have 
been little occasion for His coming at all. 

On the other hand scholars of the most diverse theological _ 
views who follow a particular teaching through the New 
Testament find that Paul has truly carried forward the doctrine 
under examination along the lines laid down by Jesus. From the 
eschatological approach Schweitzer finds Paul in “ complete 
agreement ” with Jesus. Moffatt discovers the basis of Paul’s 
doctrine of grace in the words as well as the life of his Master.’ 
Kagawa lists love as a central message in ten of Paul’s epistles, 
another of Jesus’ great notes. C, Anderson Scott and John 
Baillie find the fellowship which Jesus gathered about Himself 
continuing true to form in Acts and the Pauline Epistles.’ 
Professor John Murray has shown that both Jesus and Paul 
maintained the sanctity of the moral law. Gresham Machen 
indicates detailed agreement in the teachings of the two on the 
Kingdom of God, the fatherhood of God, grace, and ethics.‘ 
My colleague, Dr. J. B. Green, has found that the Gospel of 
Jesus agrees with the Gospel of Paul in the message of the death 
and resurrection of Christ, and the conditions on which salvation 
becomes available.» Denney’s monograph, The Death of Christ, 
establishes the accord of Jesus and Paul on this doctrine. With 
reference to the fundamental circles of Paul’s theology, 
R. Seeberg writes, “ all three are coherent with Jesus’ teachings 
as with the Old Testament prophecies ”’.® 

Paul’s Path to Fesus. It thus becomes evident that we should 
think of Paul and Jesus as agreeing in their teaching. Indeed, 
there is no surer, or clearer path back to Christ than the Pauline. 
Luther tells us that the scholastics had led him away from Christ ; 
but that Paul brought him back. Paul says that he got his gospel 
not from man nor through a man; but from Jesus Christ, 
Gal. i. 1, 11-12. Christian history, whether it be the Primitive 
Church, the Reformation, or modern revivals, shows that Christ’s 
power is ever most effective in the lives of men where Paul’s 


? Schweitzer: The Mysticism of St. Paul, viii. 
2 Moffatt: Grace in the New Testament. 
_ 3 Essays om the Spirit, edited by Streeter; Baillie: The Place of Fesus Christ in Modern Chris- 
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exposition of Christianity is vigorously proclaimed. ‘“‘ Judging 
it by its fruits we estimate Paul’s gospel as the mightiest moral 
and spiritual dynamic that has ever been released on this planet.”* 
Under Paul’s preaching the disciples were first called Christians, 
Acts xi. 26. His preaching coined the name and wrought the 
reality of Christianity just because Paul was a true and complete 
exponent of the revelation which God made of Himself in the 
incarnation, life, death, and resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Necessarily, there is a difference in form between the 
teachings of Jesus and Paul. Obviously we have Jesus’ message 
as it is reported by His disciples. In all such cases there is the 
question of the disciples’ receptivity to be considered. In the 
Synoptics, for example, we have that part of Jesus’ teaching, 
which He put into such graphic and concrete form that the 
unlearned men whom He had chosen could not forget it. This 
Very concreteness and simplicity gives a literary charm and 
universal attractiveness to Jesus’ religious teachings scarcely found 
in Paul. Moreover, in the Providential preparation of Paul, 
extending from his birth (Gal. i. 15), the Apostle brought to the 
Gospel a theologically trained mind and presented this theo- 
logically apprehended faith in his own epistles—without the 
mediation of disciples. Thus Paul’s terms immediately became 
the theological vocabulary of the Church; and it was easy to 
assume that he was the more theological. However, when 
one looks beneath the surface he will often find that Jesus’ 
inimitable illustrations enshrine the identical theology expressed 
in Paul’s more abstract phraseology. And on any, except a very 
narrow view of the matter, one must rejoice that our Lord 
Jesus Christ has been revealed in conceptual as well as concrete 
terms, in abstract as also in graphic forms. 

In revelation the fact or event generally precedes the full 
explanation of the meaning of that event. Jesus’ revelation 
reached its climax in His death and resurrection. Therefore, 
we would scarcely expect Jesus prior to His death to fully expound 
the meaning of that death. It is a matter of record, Mark 
vill. 32; Luke xxiv. 25; John xvi. 12, that Jesus’ repeated 
efforts to teach His death were blocked by the non-receptivity of 
the disciples.* Jesus’ own teachings during the forty days after 

Green, J. B. 
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His resurrection are given in such meagre summaries that, as 
the late Professor R. Seeberg has pointed out, one must use the 
whole apostolic literature as a commentary to reconstruct Jesus’ 
Gospel of the Forty Days. That is, we must go to Paul to fully 
understand Jesus’ doctrine of His death (which according to 
repeated summaries in Luke certainly loomed large in the post- 
resurrection teachings, xxiv. 7, 26, 45); as well as to find that 
elaboration and completion of Jesus’ teachings which the disciples 
had previously been unable to bear. 

The vincula connecting the teachings of Jesus and the theo- 
logy of Paul cannot be overlooked by those who would get a true 
view of New Testament theology. These include the post- 
resurrection teaching of Jesus and primitive Christianity 
adequately construed. This latter was characterized by the 
reciprocating action of the Holy Spirit bringing an immediate 
experience of Christ and creating a fellowship of those who 
believed in Him with “a structure of fixed representations, 
teachings, ordinances, morals, usages, historical authorities. In 
that both these elements worked together, an ordered historical 
development became possible. The form remained not an empty 
form, but the personal experience gave it content, and the 
experience became not a formless enthusiasm, but enclosed itself 
in the form of the original knowledge of Christ.”* Included 
in these structural elements scholars have discovered more or less 
fixed forms and traditions for faith, moral life, church praxis 
and Christian hope to which Alfred Seeberg has given the 
appropriate name, The Catechism of Primitive Christianity. 

It was only after the blessed outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
at Pentecost that the disciples came to occupy toward the Ascended 
Redeemer that kind of fellowship which was to be normative 
for future Christians. ‘Thus we must regard it a wise Providence 
which provided one who had not been a disciple of Christ after 
the flesh; but who was converted and subdued by the Lord 
from heaven to write so large a portion of the New Testament, 
attesting in his own experience a fellowship which can be more 
nearly normative for the Christian centuries than can be the 
precious privilege of that disciple who earlier leaned on his 
Master’s bosom. 

Sinners who accept Paul’s Gospel of the Lord Jesus who died 
for their redemption enter the goodly fellowship of the Apostles. 


* Seeberg, R.: Lebrbuch d. Dogmengeschichte 1 : 84. 
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Ministers who preach the Gospel Paul préached carry on the 
Apostolic Succession. 


Speciric DoctTrRINEs 


The more closely one compares the teachings of Jesus with 
those of Paul the more evident becomes the agreement between 
the two. In the space allotted we can only hope to scan the 
field. 


I 
Tue KnNow.epce or Gop. 


(a) Nature. Jesus as well as Paul sees a general revelation 
of God in nature. (Matt. v. 45; vi. 26-30; Luke xii. 27; 
Acts xiv. 17; Rom. i. 20.) The lilies of the field, the birds of 
the heavens, the sunshine, the rain and the harvest bear their 
testimony to God for the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 7 the 
things that are made. 


(4) The Bible. For Jesus as for Paul the Bible is funda- 
mental to our knowledge of God. Men err because they do not 
know the Scripture (Mark xii. 24; Matt. xxii. 29). The 
sufficient answer to Satan is “ It is written ” (Matt. iv. 3, 7, 10). 
David spake the one hundred and tenth Psalm by inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit (Mark xii. 36). One who does not believe in 
all that the prophets have spoken is “ foolish and slow of heart ” 
(Luke xxiv. 25-7). Scripture “must needs be fulfilled ” 
(Luke xxiv. 44; Matt. xxvi. 31). Jesus found common ground 
with the scribes in the Scripture. Both held that “ scripture 
cannot be broken” (John x. 34-5). We rightly call Jesus our 
Lord and Teacher. And if the high doctrine of the inspiration 
of the Old Testament held by the Jews of His day were not so 
He would have told us. Moreover, Jesus promised the Holy 
Spirit to guide His disciples into the truth concerning Himself 
which they could not bear prior to His decease, thus guaranteeing 
the inspiration of their work in writing the New Testament 
(John xvi. 13, 14; xiv. 26; xv. 26). 

Similarly, Paul teaches that all Scripture is God-breathed 
(2 Tim. iii. 16). Paul, as well as the other New Testament 
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writers, continually quotes the words of the Old Testament, 
even where God is not directly the speaker, as the oracles of 
God (Rom. iii. 2; Acts vii. 38; Matt. xix. 4-5; Heb. iii. 7; 
i. §f). Further Paul joins the New Testament statements with 
the Old as equally Scripture (1 Tim. v. 18; cf. Deut. xxv. 4 and 
Luke x. 7), as does Peter (2 Peter iii. 16). Paul even makes the 
acceptance of the authority of his epistles a condition for Christian 
fellowship (2 Thess. ii. 15 ; iii. 6, 14). We accept the infallible 
truth and Divine authority of Scripture, because that is the 
doctrine of Christ and of His inspired Apostles. 


(c) Fesus. Both Jesus and Paul teach the absolutely unique 
place of Jesus in the saving revelation of God. ‘“ No one knoweth 
the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son willeth to reveal 
Him ” (Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22). “No one cometh unto the 
Father, but by me” (John xiv. 6-11; iii. 14-15; v. 26; vi. 35, 
40, 53; viii. 12). Jesus’ ultimatum is: “ Except ye believe 
that I am he, ye shall die in your sins” (John viii. 24). For 
Paul the light of the knowledge of the glory of God shines in the 
face of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. iv. 6), the one mediator between God 
and man (1 Tim, ii. §). Paul determined to know nothing save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified (2 Cor. ii. 2) ; for it was a faithful 
saying among Christians that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners (1 Tim.i.15). In full accord with both Jesus and 
Paul Peter places the Lord Jesus Christ upon a solitary throne : 
“In none other is there salvation; for neither is there any other 
name under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must 
be saved ” (Acts iv. 12). 


(d) Heavenly Illumination. One does not enjoy a saving 
apprehension of Jesus except it be given unto him (Matt. xiii. 
10-17; John vi. 37, 39, 65). The Father reveals Christ, not to 
the wise and understanding but unto babes (Matt. xi. 25; 
Xvi. 17; xix. 14; 1 Cor. i. 26-9). Thus Jesus as well as Paul 
teaches the need of an immediate revelation or illumination to 
remove the veil of darkness which sin has spread over man’s 
heart. Only by this illumination which the Father gives and the 
Spirit works is a sinner able to believe in Christ, either in the 
days of His flesh or in the preaching of His Cross (1 Cor. i. 23 ; 
2 Cor. iii. 1-iv. 6). God grants a saving knowledge of Himself 
by the inner illumination of His Spirit, and the salvation objec- 
tively offered in His Word (cf. Isaiah lix. 21). 
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THEISM 


Both Jesus and Paul begin with Old Testament Theism, 
of which the outstanding characteristics are the power and the 
personality of God. Each supplemented this conception by 
adding the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. Although there 
was preparation in the Old Testament “ jesus was ushering in a 
new era when He taught His = to say ‘ Our Father which 
art in heaven’. 

“ This conception of the fatherhood of God appears in Paul 
in just the same way as in Jesus. In Paul as well as in Jesus it 
is not something to be turned to occasionally ; on the contrary 
it is one of the constituent elements of the religious life. It is 
no wonder that the words ‘ God our Father’, appear regularly 
at the beginnings of the Epistles. The fatherhood of God in 
Paul is not something to be argued about or defended; it is 
altogether a matter of course. But it has not lost, through 
repetition, one whit of its freshness. The name ‘ Father’ 
applied to God in Paul is more than a bare title ; it is the welling 
up of the depths of the soul. ‘ Abba, Father’ on the lips of 
Paul’s converts was exactly the same, not only in form but also in 
deepest import, as the word which Jesus first taught His disciples 
when they said to Him, ‘ Lord, teach us to pray.’?”* For Paul 
as for Jesus the Fatherhood that breathes in these words is a 
fatherhood of redemption, regeneration and adoption ; and the 
sonship is to the twice-born, to those who are regenerated by the 
Spirit. 

Jesus’ fundamental conception of God is “ Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth ” (Matt. xi. 25 ; Luke x. 21) ; fatherly Sovereign 
and sovereign Father. And these two notes, the fatherhood 
and the sovereignty of God, as well describe Paul’s fundamental 
teaching. They have been accurately used to characterize the 
doctrine of John Calvin. The Lord of heaven and earth is our 
‘Father; and our Father is Lord of heaven and earth. 

God’s providential care extends to the clothing of the lilies 
of the field (Matt. vi. 28), the feeding and the falling of each 
sparrow (Matt. vi. 26; x. 29; Luke xii. 6), to the sunshine and 
the rain (Matt. v. 45), to the very hair of our heads (Matt. x. 30). 
Or to put the same truth in the more prosaic and abstract but 
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ever precious words of Paul, “All things are of God” 
(2 Cor. v. 18) and “ God worketh all things together for good 
to those that love Him” (Rom. viii. 28). According to the 
Gospels and the Epistles, God rules in the everyday course of 
nature, the sunshine and the rain, in giving grace to accept His 
will whether it be a cup of agony or a sharp thorn in the flesh 
as well as in miraculously healing the sick and raising the dead. 
“Jesus and Paul are at one in assuming that demons and angels 
exercise power in the world,” subject, however, to the sovereign 
will of God. 

This results in the sublimest form of theistic piety. The 
disciple is to live out of the Father hand of God (Matt. vi. 32; 
Phil. iv. 11-13); to live under the eye of the Father who seeth in 
secret (Matt. vi. 1-18; Gal. i. 10); to imitate the gracious 
Father (Matt. v. 43-8; vi. 14-15; Eph. iv. 32-v. 1); and to seek 
ever His glory (Matt. v. 16; vi. 9, 33; 1 Cor.i. 31; 2 Cor. x. 17); 
to cast aside earthly anxiety as sin (Matt. vi. 25-32; Phil. iv. 6), 
trusting constantly in the Father’s care. Hence, men ought 
always to pray and not to faint (Luke xviii. 1; Phil. iv. 6), both 
for temporal (Luke xi. 3; Matt. vi. 11; vil. 7-11; Phil. i. 19; 
Acts xvi. 16, 25), and for spiritual goods (Luke xi. 2-13; 
Eph. i. 16-19; iii. 14-19). 


Ill 
Tue Law 


Jesus maintained the authority and the sanctity of the moral 
law. “ If ye love me ye will keep my commandments.” “ He 
that hath my commandments and keepeth them he it is that 
loveth me.” ‘“ Whosoever shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven ” 
(John xiv. 15, 21; Matt. v. 19). The examples which Jesus 
used show that by commandments He meant the Ten. The 
sixth and the seventh commandments receive comment in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 21-2, 27-8) ; the fifth on a later 
occasion (Matt. xv. 3-6); on still another the sixth, seventh, 

Schweitzer: Jbid., p. 
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eighth, ninth and fifth commandments (Mark x. 17-19). “‘ Look 
at the catalogue of sins He condemns—fornication, thefts, 
murders, adulteries, covetings, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, 
an evil eye, railing, pride, foolishness, idolatry, false swearing, 
the obscuration and_virtual nullification of the Sabbath institu- 
tion by the carnal impositions of man—and the ten command- 
ments as the basic norm of righteousness is the lesson which he 
who runs may read.”* Similarly, Paul teaches that while we are 
not saved by obedience to the law, we are saved unto obedience 
of the law and that “the law is holy, and the commandment 
holy, righteous and good” (Rom. vii. 12, 14, 16). In the 
thirteenth chapter of Romans Paul specifies the seventh, the 
sixth, the eighth, and the tenth commandments as examples 
of what he means by the law of God. The ten commandments 
underlie his catalogue of sins in 1 Cor. vi. 9-11 ; and the second 
commandment the discussion in the eighth chapter of that 
Epistle, cf. also James 11. 8-12. 

Ethics with Jesus and Paul as with the rabbis was obedience 
to the revealed will of God. But Jesus and Paul utterly differed 
from the rabbis in that they dismissed the formalism, trivialities 
and traditions which the Pharisees maintained. Jesus stressed 
the weightier matters of the law and summarized it in the 
commands to love God and our neighbour. Paul declared that 
love is “ the fulfilling of the law’ (Rom. xiii. 8), that is, love is 
the motive that leads to fulfilling the several commandments. 

In Jesus’ day the /Jex talionis was being misused. Moses 
gave the law of “ an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ” to be 
used by judges in administering justice (Exodus xxi. 24; Lev. 
xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21). It expressed in primitive form the 
principle which every righteous judge recognizes, namely that 
the punishment should equal the offence. But the Jews were 
making this legal maxim the norm for their personal relations 
and contacts. Chrestos,a French novel by A. Dupouy, accurately 
depicts the tragic effects of thus taking the law into one’s own 
hands, in the first century. Jesus insisted that His disciples 
rather than do this ought to turn the other cheek, or go the second 
mile (Matt. v. 38-42). These celebrated verses, however, do not 
abrogate a judge’s duty to make the penalty fit the offence, nor 
do they destroy a Christian’s allegiance to a civil government 
which exercises force when necessary. Jesus taught his disciples 
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to render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s (Matt. xxii. 21) ; 
and His disciples Peter (1 Peter ii. 13, 17), and Paul (Rom. xiii. 
1-7), likewise teach obedience to duly constituted authority, 
holding that God has given the civil power the sword of justice 
to punish evil. The more effective becomes the Gospel sway 
over men the less occasion will there be for force to preserve order 
and punish crime. 

In the Sermon on the Mount “ Jesus sharpened the law and 
preached judgment”. He demonstrated that the several 
commandments, such as the seventh and the sixth, involved the 
thoughts and intents of the heart and the words that issue from 
within as well as the acts of the body (Matt. v.). The tenth 
commandment first showed Paul the imwardness of the law 
(Rom. vii. 7). The Baptist’s preaching of the righteousness 
God requires drove John’s disciples to the Lamb of God as soon as 
He appeared ; Jesus’ sharpening of the law issued in the demand 
for a righteousness exceeding that of the scribes and Pharisees 
(the most religious people of the day), Matt. v. 20; Paul’s 
consideration of the full majesty of the law caused him to despair 
of any righteousness that he could earn for himself by law keeping 
and led him to Christ as the end of the law for the justification of 
the believer (Rom. x. 4; Phil. iii. 9). 


IV 
Tue Kincpom or Gop 


“* Jesus and Paul present the same view of the Kingdom of 
God. The term ‘ Kingdom of God’ is not very frequent in 
the Epistles ; but it is used as though familiar to the readers, 
and when it does occur it has the same meaning as in the teaching 
of Jesus. The similarity appears, in the first place, in a negative 
feature—both to Jesus and in Paul, the idea of the Kingdom is 
divorced from all political and materialistic associations.” 
Secondly, “‘in positive aspects both in Jesus and in Paul the 
implications of entrance are ethical. ‘Or know ye not’, says 
Paul, ‘that the unrighteous shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God’ (1 Cor. vi. 9). Then follows, after these words, as in 
Gal. v. 19-21, a long list of sins which exclude a man from partici- 
pation in the Kingdom. Paul is here continuing faithfully the 
teaching of Him who said, ‘ Repent ye: for the kingdom of 

t So even McGiffert, A. C.: The God of the Early Christians. 
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heaven is at hand.’” Thirdly, “ both in. Jesus and in Paul the 
Kingdom appears partly as present and partly as future. In the 
above passages from Galatians and 1 Corinthians, for example, 
and in 1 Cor. xv. §0, it is future; whereas in such passages as 
Rom. xiv. 17 (‘ for the Kingdom of God is not eating and drinking 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit’), the 
present aspect is rather in view. ‘The same two aspects of the 
Kingdom appear also in the teaching of Jesus; all attempts at 
making Jesus’ conception thoroughly eschatological have failed. 
Both in Jesus and in Paul, therefore, the Kingdom of God is both 
transcendent and ethical. Both in Jesus and in Paul, finally, 
the coming of the Kingdom means joy as well as judgment. 
When Paul says that the Kingdom of God is ‘ righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’, he is like Jesus not merely 
in word but in the whole spirit of his message; Jesus also 
proclaimed the coming of the Kingdom as a ‘ gospel’.”* The 
twofold sense of the Kingdom, sometimes present, sometimes 
future, can hardly be better or more simply expressed than in the 
Shorter Catechism statement that Christians are now in the 
Kingdom of grace and will be in the Kingdom of glory after 
Jesus’ Second Coming.’ 


V 
Sin AND GRACE 


(a) The need for grace. In Romans Paul has expressed wit, 
inescapable logic the universality of sin. Jew and Greek are a 
under sin; all the world is immeasurably corrupt and guilty 
before God (Rom. i., ii., iii.). Through Adam’s disobedience 
all were made sinners (v. 12-21). Paul himself came to know 
sin through the law and “died” under its awful sentence. 
While there is the sense of His own sinlessness in Jesus, our 
Saviour’s picture of sin is not less black than Paul’s. Jesus traced 
sin to the heart. “ Out of the heart come forth evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, railings ” 
(Matt. xv. 19). Jesus came to seek and save the lost (Luke xix. 10 ; 
xv.), to call not the righteous, but sinners to repentance 
(Matt. ix. 13; Mark ii. 17; Luke v. 32). Indeed, Jesus taught 
that even the hearts of the supposedly righteous were an abomina- 
tion before God (Luke xvi. 15, xi. 39-52, xviii. 9-14 ; Matt. xxiii.). 


1 Machen: IJbid., 160-1. 
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Those who suffer special calamities are not the greatest sinners, 
but “ except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish ” (Luke xiii. 1-5). 
Simon the Pharisee is as truly a debtor to God as is the woman 
of the city (Luke vii. 36-50) ; even rich men shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom (Matt. xix. 23 ; Luke xii. 19-21) ; indeed every 
man is hopelessly debtor to God on account of his many sins 
(Matt. xviii. 21-35) ; the chief priests and elders need to repent 
as truly as do the publicans and harlots (Matt. xxi. 31-2). Even 
though ye be rulers of the Jews “‘ye must be born again” (John 
iii. 1-15); otherwise even descent from Abraham will not keep 
a man from being a child of the devil (John viii. 37-44). Paul 
traced sin back to Adam; Jesus carried it farther back to the 
deceiver of Adam, to the father of lies, Satan. 

The seriousness of sin is further taught by jesus and Paul 
in the doctrine of the certainty of judgment. This constantly 
appears in the sermons of Paul (Acts xiii. 46, xvii. 31, xxiv. 25) ; 
as in his epistles (2 Cor. v. 10). But if there is any difference in 
emphasis we must agree that Jesus’ language on the subject of the 
judgment, the awfulness of Hell and its interminableness is 
fuller and more vigorous than that of Paul. The great dike that 
holds the flood of universalism from sweeping away the evangelical 
witness is the solemn doctrine of Jesus Christ that “ these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment ” (Matt. xxv. 46). Our 
study in the law has already made evident that Jesus and Paul 
agree with John that‘ sin is the transgression of the law” 
(1 John iii. 4). The gravity of sin is seen, then, in its universal 
sway, in its inward seat, in the fact that it violates God’s law and 
leaves the sinner hopelessly indebted to his Maker, in the 
judgment and eternal doom that await the unrepentant sinners. 

(b) The proclamation of grace. We are prone to think of 
Paul as the pre-eminent preacher of grace and of Romans iii. 
and iv. and Ephesians as the great grace chapters of the Word. 
But Paul thinks of grace as appearing in the Saviour (Titus ii. 11, 
iii. 4-6). John declares that grace and truth in their fulness came 
in Jesus Christ (i. 14, 17). Luke bids us wonder at the words 
of grace that fall from His lips (iv. 22) ; while Matthew reports 
Jesus opening the Sermon on the Mount with a great grace-word 
(v. 3). Those only who realize their spiritual poverty, yea 
desti‘ution, enjoy the blessing of God and the assurance that 
their hunger for righteousness shall be satisfied (verse 6). Paul 
looks for Old Testament illustrations of his doctrine “ by grace 
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are ye saved”, Jesus finds common grace illustrated in the 
sunshine and the rain (Matt. v. 45), and constructs His own 
parables to illustrate saving grace, the unmerciful servant 
(Matt. xviii. 21-35), the labourers in the vineyard (Matt. xx. 1-16), 
the lost sheep (Luke xv. 3-7; Matt. xviii. 12-14), the lost coin 
(Luke xv. 8-10), the prodigal son (Luke xv. 11-32). The former 
two of these illustrate the fact that man is wholly indebted to 
God and that God may do as He graciously will with men. 
Paul has no more emphatic way of saying that God owes no man 
anything than the following words of Jesus: ‘‘ When ye shall 
have done all the things that are commanded you, say, we are 
unprofitable servants; we have done that which is our duty 
to do” (Luke xvii. 10). Only, by the power of God with whom 
all things are possible is the salvation of any man_ possible 
| (Matt. xix. 23-6). 

The three parables of Luke xv. present the seeking, 
saving character of God’s grace. The supreme manifestation of 
the graciousness of God’s love according to Jesus (Mark xii. 6; 
John iii. 16-17, iv. 10), as according to Paul (Rom. v. I-10; 
Vili. 32) is God’s giving up His only begotten Son for us men 
and for our salvation. Grace means (1) the love of God, (2) the 
freeness or gratuitousness of that love, and (3) the energy or 
saving power of that love. 

(c) The sovereignty of grace. Jesus ascribed it to the Father’s 
revelation that men believe on Him (Matt. xvi. 17, xi. 25-6; 
John vi. 45) or to the Father’s gift (John vi. 37, 39, 65), or 
drawing (John vi. 44) that men come unto Him; even as Paul 
teaches that it is only by the Holy Spirit that men call Jesus 
Lord (1 Cor. xii. 3 ; cf. Titusiii. § ; 1 Cor. ii. 4,5; 1 Thess. i. 5), 
or that God quickens those who else are dead in sin (Eph. ii. 1, 
5, 10; Col. iii. 10). Indeed, the elect are so prominent in 
Jesus’ teaching (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31; xxv. 34), and His deter- 
mination that the things written concerning Himself must be 
fulfilled (Luke xxii. 37; Matt. xx. 17-19) is so evident that 
Schweitzer has not inaptly said that predestinarianism domin- 
ated the thoughts of Jesus." He came to do the Father’s will, 
and regarded the fulfilment of that will as indispensable. In 
the “ jubilation passage ”” found both in Matt. xi. 25-30 and 
Luke x. 21-2, the sovereignty of the Father in revealing the Son 
is equally absolute with the Son’s sovereignty in revealing the 
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Father. Jesus’ statement that the reason why the Father hides 
this revelation from the wise and manifests it unto babes is His 
own good pleasure leaves little for Paul to add in his celebrated 
chapters in Romans and Ephesians. And yet it is just from the 
full realization of God’s sovereign putpose that the Bible’s most 
gracious invitation issues, “Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden and I will give you rest ” and “ Him that 
cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out.” Thus, “ It is on 
the crest of the wave of divine sovereignty that the invitation 
to pardon and peace breaks upon our shores.” 


VI 
“Tue Worp oF THE Cross ” 


Paul presented the Cross as the content of Christianity 
(1 Cor. i. 18). Athanasius found in the death of Christ “ the 
sum of our faith”. Even so, the religion of Jesus is the religion 
of crucifixion, that is, of redemption.’ 

At His baptism the voice from heaven identified Jesus with 
the messianic servant prophesied by Isaiah xlii. 1, while John the 
Baptist pointed Him out as the Lamb of God that taketh on 
Himself the sins of the world (John i. 29, 36).. In the tempta- ~ 
tion, therefore, Jesus refused other messianic roles and even in 
His early ministry spoke of the tragic element in His vocation 
(Mark ii. 20; cf. Matt. v. 11). As soon as Peter had made his 
good confession Jesus unfolded to the disciples this tragic climax 
in His Messiahship. The repeated conversations concerning 
His decease (Luke ix. 31; Mark viii. 31-8, ix. 30-2, x. 35-45), 
and the use of the imperfect tenses (Mark ix. 30-2) indicating 
that He kept on talking on this theme, have led scholars to describe 
this period of our Lord’s ministry as “ the passion ministry of the 
North”. On this occasion Jesus was rebuked by Peter 
(Mark viii. 32) for teaching His death, as later the disciples were 
unable to bear the word (John xvi. 12), and proved foolish and 
slow of heart to believe from the prophets the necessity of the 
suffering of the Christ (Luke xxiv. 25-6). It is a reasonable 
inference that this unwillingness of the disciples to hear has much 
to do with the fact that Jesus is not more frequently reported 


: The Religi. In using this wal 
using this quotation, the writer means redemption 


*s meaning. 
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as teaching the meaning of His death. Jesus “ applied to the 
Messiah the descriptions of the sufferings of the servant of the 
Lord in Isaiah liii.”* (Luke xxii. 37) and in connection there with 
taught its full substitutionary significance, “the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister and to give 
His life (or soul) a ransom instead of the many” (Mark x. 45; 
Matt. xx. 28; cf. Isaiah liii. 10-12). In “one of the best 
authenticated passages in all history”? Jesus declared that the 
sacramental cup was His blood of the new covenant shed for many 
for the remission of sins (Mark xiv. 24; Matt. xxvi. 28). 

. In the Fourth Gospel Jesus describes Himself as the Good 
Shepherd who of His own right giveth His life for the sheep 
(x. 11-18); who came to die that He and the Father might be 
glorified, and all men drawn unto Himself (xii. 23-32) ; who laid 
down His life for His friends (xv. 13), and went away that the 
Comforter might come (xvi. 7). In dying Jesus prayed that the 
Father might forgive His murderers and declared that He had 
finished the great work committed to Him. 

In the one chapter in which the third gospel summarizes 
the post-resurrection teaching the death of Christ is referred 
to thrice as the burden of Jesus’ teaching (Luke xxiv. 6-8, 26, 46). 
Thus at least twice during the forty days Jesus traced out for the 
disciples the Old Testament prophecies concerning His death. 
To the Gospel of the Forty Days, then, we ascribe the collection 
of Old Testament passages on this subject which Dr. A. D. 
Heffern has rightly said underlies the preaching of Acts and is 
referred to in 1 Cor. xv. 3. To the collection certainly 
belonged Isaiah liii., which Philip used as had his Master before 
him (Acts viii. 30-5). 

With the Pentecostal coming of the Spirit there followed a 
Copernican revolution in the disciples thinking according to which 
the Word of the Cross which they had previously rejected became 
the focus of their lives, their thought, and their preaching as is 
most clearly seen in Paul (Gal. ii. 20-1, iii. 1; 1 Cor. i., ii. 2). 
Paul presents Christ as our legal substitute who satisfied the 
precepts of the law by His obedience and endured its penalty 
in His death (Rom. v. 12-21; Col. ii. 14); who gave Himself 
a substitutionary ransom (1 Tim. ii. 6), being made sin 
(2 Cor. v. 21), and a curse (Gal. iii. 13) for His people that they 


t Schweitzer: The Mysticism of St. Paul, p. 59. 
2 Mottatt, James: Grace in the New Testament, pp. 80-1. 
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might be made the righteousness of God in Him and receive 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit. Through the death of Christ 
God reconciled us unto Himself, that is, God changed the status 
or relationship of enmity that existed between the holy God 
and sinners to one of peace by imputing our trespasses unto Him 
(Rom. v. 6-11; 2 Cor. v. 18-21). Thus Christ’s death as our 
penal substitute vindicates God’s justice in forgiving sinners and 
sets Christ forth as the mercy-seat where alone can sin be for- 
given (Rom. iii. 21-6). Under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit Paul has simply expounded in its fuller implications the 
doctrine of Jesus, of John the Baptist, of Isaiah, and of the 
sacrificial system. ‘This great Bible doctrine is that guilt has been 
expiated in an act of worship. As the High Priest Jesus offered 
Himself a sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice by bearing the penalty 


we deserve. 


Vil 


CoNDITIONS ON WHICH SALVATION BECOMES AVAILABLE 


Jesus and Paul lay down the identical conditions as requisites 
for the acceptance of salvation. Jesus began His preaching with 
the message, “‘ repent and believe the Gospel” (Mark i. 14). 
Paul testified both to Jews and Greeks repentance toward God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ (Acts xx. 21). Under Paul’s 
preaching men did these things, they turned from idols to serve 
the living God and to wait for His Son from heaven (1 Thess. 
i. 9-10). We are so wrapped up in Paul’s emphasis on faith that 
we sometimes forget that the first as well as the last beatitude 
in the Gospels (Luke i. 45 ; John xx. 29), is given to faith. And 
the Fourth Gospel is one continual exhortation to men to come 
unto Him and exercise faith in Him. Jesus’ ultimatum is: 
‘ “Except ye believe that I am He ye shall die in your sins” 
(John viii. 24), and “ except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish ” 
(Luke xiii. 5). Indeed, Paul’s most pointed sentences on justi- 
fication (Rom. iv. 4-5) may easily have been drawn from Jesus’ 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican (Luke xviii. 9-14). It 
is not the man who trusts in his own works, but the man whose 
faith in a God who justifieth the ungodly forces a cry for mercy 
from his heart that goeth home justified. Jesus, as well as Paul, 
teaches that salvation is a present possession. Believers have 
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passed out of death and into life (John iii. 36, v. 24, xvii. 3); or 
out of condemnation into justification (Rom. viii. 1; v. 1). 
Similarly, Jesus and Paul recognize the fact, the obligation 
and the efficacy of the same two sacraments, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper (Matt. iii. §, xxxviii. 19; Johniii. 5; Rom. vi. 3-43 
Gal. iii. 27-8; 1 Cor. xv. 29 and Matt. xxvi. 26-8; John vi. ; 


1 Cor. x. I-22, xi. 23-9). 
VIII 


Tue Person or Curist 


Harnack has asserted that not the Son, but the Father 
alone has a place i in the Gospel as Jesus proclaimed i it. However, 
the record in every one of the four Gospels is very different from 
Harnack’s assertion. Jesus’ works (John iv. 46-53, v. 36, x. 25, 38, 
xi. 42, xiv. 11), as well as His words called men to come unto 
Him and to believe on Him (Matt. xi. 28 ; John vii. 37-9; Mark 
ix. 22-6; Luke iv. 16-21; Matt. xvi. 15-17; John i. 47-51, 
ili. 13-16, iv. 1-42, v. 19-46, Vi. 35, 40, 45, 47, Vill. 24, 1x. 35, X. 7-17, 
xi. 25-6, xii. 36, xiv. 1, etc.). Here are some of His matchless 
words: ‘‘ Come! all ye that labour and are heavy laden—hither 
to Me; and I will give you rest . . . . yeshall find rest for 
your souls.” Does the spirit sag? “I am the bread of life.” 
Does the heart mourn? “I am the Resurrection and the life 
. . . I bind up the broken heart.” Is the hand fumbling 
for a guide? “I am the light of the world . . . he that 
followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” Are the dynamics of life exhausted in lassitude and 
weariness ? ‘* He that believeth in Me shall never thirst ; for the 
water which I will give shall be in Him a well of water springing 
up unto eternal life.” As our Southern poet, Sidney Lanier, 
wrote: “ Where are the strong: arms in which I too might 
lay me and repose and yet be full of the fire of life ?, And through 
the twilight came answer from the other world—Master, 
Master, there is one, one Christ. . . . And in His arms 
we rest.” Addressing the Creator Augustine said, “‘ Thou hast 
made us for Thyself and our hearts are restless until they rest in 
Thee.” Jesus, alone among historical figures, invites us “‘ Come 
unto Me and I will give you rest.” And the verdict of the 
Christian centuries is that Jesus has been and is keeping His 
word. Jesus does give the rest that only God can give. 
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In the Fourth Gospel the human nature of Jesus is evidenced 
as He rests (iv. 6), weeps (xi. 35), thirsts (xix. 28), and dies 
(xix. 30), while He vindicates His own Deity by consistent argu- 
ments (v. 17-46, viii. 12-59, etc.), as well as by direct assertions 
of His oneness with the Father (x. 30; xiv. 9, xvii. 22). Com- 
pared with the Synoptics there is a difference ; but it is solely 
one of emphasis. If His human nature is more stressed in the 
first three Gospels, there are no loftier revelations of Jesus’ 
Divine self-consciousness to be found anywhere in John than in 
a passage common to Matthew and Luke, and hence a part of 
the hypothecated “ primitive sayings” (Harnack’s Q)—Matt. 
xi. 25-30; Luke x. 21-2. Here Jesus separates Himself from 
men and equates Himself with the Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, in complete and reciprocal knowledge, sovereignty and 
revelation. In a passage which so radical a critic as Schmiedel" 
regards as one of the “ foundation-pillars for a really scientific 
life of Jesus ” (Mark xiii. 32), Jesus as definitely exalts Himself 
as the Son above the angels of heaven as these heavenly denizens 
are exalted above earthly men. A full study of Jesus’ greater 
confession’? (Mark xiv. 62-3; Matt. xxvi. 63-8; cf. Luke xxii. 
66-71) shows that under oath Jesus answered the High Priest’s 
question with the affirmation that He was (1) the Christ, (2) 
the Son of the Blessed, (3) the Lord who is at the right hand of 
Jehovah (Psalm cx. 1), and (4) the Son of man who shall return 
in the clouds of a Divine theopfiafiy (Dan. vii. 13-14). 

The identification of the Christ with the Lord (of Psalm cx.) 
which is here presupposed, is one of the best attested teachings 
of Jesus to be found in all Scripture (cf. Mark xii. 35-7 ; Matt. 
xxii. 42-6; Luke xx. 41-4; Acts ii. 35-7; 1 Cor. xv. 25; 
Heb. 1. 13). In the parable of the vineyard given in the triple 
Synoptic tradition (Mark xii. 1f.; Luke xx. 9-18 ; Matt. xxi. 33f) 
as well as in the Fourth Gospel Jesus is God’s unique Son prior 
to His mission to the world. The Son of Man, Jesus’ favourite 
self-designation, is freighted with the implications of a heavenly 
pre-existence and glory in which it is steeped in Daniel and the ~ 
Parables of Enoch and from which He comes to earth (John iii. 13, 
vi. 27, 38, 42, 51). In the Synoptics the Son of man is constantly 
represented as coming on the clouds of a Divine theophany 


(Matt. xxvi. 64, xxiv. 30), coming with power and great glory 


Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 1881. 
Cf. the author's The Greater Confession in Taz Evanorricar Quaateaty, October 1935. 
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(Matt. xvi. 27, xxiv. 30), coming with His angels (Matt. xxv. 31, 
xvi. 27, xiii. 41), coming in His Kingdom (Matt. xvi. 28), or 
coming for the final judgment (Matt. xxv. 31). That Jesus 
means Himself by the Son of Man is evident in other passages 
where the Son of Man is represented as serving, suffering, needing 
a place to lay His head, dying and rising (Mark viii. 31, ix. 9, 12,31, 
x. 33,45; Matt. xxvi. 45; John xii. 34). 

The possession and control of the angels was the pre- 
eminent mark of Jehovah of hosts. But the Son of Man comes 
in the glory of His Father with all the holy angels as His own 
angels. ‘Though the Sabbath is “the Sabbath of Jehovah, thy 
God ” the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath (Mark ii. 27). As 
the Bridegroom (Mark ii. 18-20) Jesus puts Himself in the place 
that is jealously maintained by Jehovah in the Old Testament 
(cf. Hosea, etc.). In His answer to John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 10 ; 
Luke vii. 27) as in the introduction to Jesus’ public ministry given 
in “the triple tradition” (Matt. iii. 3; Mark i. 2-3; Luke 
iii. 4-6), Jesus identifies Himself and is identified by the 
evangelists with the Lord Jehovah of Malachi iii. 1 and of 
Isaiah xl. 3-5. 

The Resurrection was an act of God, reversing the verdict 
which condemned Jesus and vindicating His self-affirmations. 
Thereby Christ entered into His glory (Luke xxiv. 26; cf. 
John xvii. 5). Indeed, the outstanding theme of Jesus’ post- 
resurrection teaching is His own heavenly power and Divine 
glory. His Name is the ground on which their preaching is to 
rest (Luke xxiv. 47). Though in heaven He is to continue present 
with them (Matt. xxviii. 19). Himself clothed with all authority 
in heaven and on earth (Matt. xxviii. 18), He endues them with 
power from on High (Luke xxiv. 49 ; John xx. 22), and authorizes 
- them to offer salvation to all nations (Matt. xxviii. 19). This 
salvation involves baptism into His own Name as well as that of the 
Father and of the Holy Spirit, indoctrination in His teachings, 
and the fellowship of His presence to the end of the ages and to 
all the nations of earth. Thomas was but acting on these 
teachings when he said unto Jesus, “ My Lord and my God” 
(John xx. 28). From these records R. Seeberg has properly 
concluded that the catechism of primitive Christianity included 
a demonstration of Christ’s Deity resting on the revelation 
which Jesus made of Himself consummated during the post- 
resurrection period. 
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In accord with the high Christology of the Greater Confes- 
sion Jesus is represented in the sermons in Acts as the Lord at the 
Right Hand of God (ii. 33-4), and as the Son of Man in heaven 
(vii. 56). As the Lord from heaven Jesus appeared to convert 
Saul the Persecutor into Paul the Apostle (ix. 4-6). Manifesting 
Himself in a Divine theophany the One whom Paul the Pharisee 
had worshipped as Lord identified Himself as Jesus. Small 
wonder, then, that Paul continued to worship Jesus as Lord and 
to apply to Him Old Testament texts in which Lord was origin- 
ally used of Adhonay or Jehovah (1 Cor. i. 31, x. 1-10; 2 Cor. 
iii. 16, x. 17; Rom. x. 13; Eph. vi. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 19, iv. 14: 
This identification of Jesus with the Lord of the Old Testament 
is as significant as the fact that Paul as well as other New Testa- 
ment writers applies the term Theos (God) to Jesus (Acts xx. 28 ; 
Rom. ix. §; Titus ii. 13; 2 Thess. i.12; Heb. i.8; Johni. 1, 
i. 18 [Aleph B.C. text]; xx. 28; 1 John v. 20, and perhaps 
Acts xviii. 28). Paul declared that the rulers of the world 
had crucified the Lord of glory (1 Cor. ii. 8; cf. James ii. 1). 
For Paul Jesus is God’s Son, existing fundamentally in the form of 
God, who was born of the seed of David, but only according 
to the flesh, that is His human nature. According to 
the Spirit of holiness, His Divine nature, He was shown to be 
the Son of God by the resurrection from the dead (Rom. i. 1-4; 
Phil. ii. §-11). 


IX 


Tue Hoty Sprrir 


In the Gospels John the Baptist declares that the Messiah 
should baptize with the Holy Spirit (Matt. iii. 11; Mark i. 8; 
Luke iii. 16; Johni. 33). At His Baptism Jesus is anointed with 
the Holy Spirit and begins His Galilean ministry by affirming 
that He is the Spirit-anointed Messiah (Luke iv.; Isaiah lxi. 1f.). 
By the Spirit His outward activity is guided (Luke iv. 1, 14); 
His mighty works done (Matt. xii. 28), and His inner life sustained 
(Luke x. 21). Paul simply carries this thought to its climax 
when he represents the risen Christ as the life-giving Spirit — 
(1 Cor. xv. 45; 2 Cor. iii. 18; Rom. viii. 9-11; cf. Acts ii. 33). 


* Thea pplication of the term God to Jesus in the majority of these texts is accepted as definitely 
by the “ liberal ’’ scholar, A. C. McGiffert, The God of the Early Christians, as it is by the conservative, 
Warfield, The Lord of Glory. 
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Again Jesus taught a special coming of the Holy Spirit for the 
realization of which it was expedient that He go away (John xvi. 7, 
xiv. 16-18, xiv. 26, xv. 26; cf. vii. 37-9). In conformity with 
this thought and with the typical significance of Pentecost 
(cf. Fairbairn’s Typology) Paul teaches that the promised blessing 
of the Spirit depends directly upon the expiatory death of 
Christ (Gal. iii. 13-14 and probably Rom. viii. 1-4). By 
becoming a curse in our stead Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law that we might receive the blessing of Abraham, the 
promised Holy Spirit. 

Finally, Paul gave full exposition of the truth of the Holy 
Spirit’s gracious indwelling of God’s people, of which Jesus had 
more briefly spoken in the Gospel (John iii. 1-15 ; Luke xi. 13), 
and the Farewell Discourses. Christianity is a Divine life 
which the Holy Spirit plants in the soul. 

(a) The Holy Spirit is the cause of the believer's life. He 
‘giveth life (Eph. ii. 1, 5, 10; iv. 24; 2 Cor. v.17; Gal. vi. 15; 
Col. iii. 10) ; His renewal is a regeneration (Titus iii. 5). The 
unrenewed man is blind to spiritual things (1 Cor. ii. 6-16), even 
Christ crucified is foolishness to him (1 Cor. i. 23). The Holy 
Spirit removes the veil of darkness from his heart, enlightening 
his mind to accept the Gospel (2 Cor. iii. 12-18, iv. 6; Eph. iii. 
16-19). The Spirit accompanies the preaching of the Gospel 
effectually working faith in the hearts of hearers (2 Cor. iii. 3 ; 
1 Cor. ii. 4-5, xii. 3; 1 Thess. i. §; Eph. ii. 8). He is 
designated severally “‘ the Spirit of wisdom ” (Eph. i. 17), “ the 
Spirit of faith ” (2 Cor. iv. 13), and “ the Spirit of adoption ” 
(Rom. viii. 15-17 ; Gal. iv. 4-7) because He is the author of these 
several blessings. 

(b) The Holy Spirit constantly carries forward this new life 
as its continuous cause. He sanctifies (1 Thess. iv. 7-8 ; 2 Thess. 
ii. 13; Rom. viii. 14; Gal. v.25). The Christian is strengthened 
and preserved by the Spirit, and worships and prays by His 
inspiration (Eph. iii. 16, vi. 18; Phil. i. 19, iii. 3 ; Rom. viii. 27). 
He granted supernatural gifts, such as speaking with tongues, 
miracles, etc., to attest the Apostolic revelation; but Paul 
regarded love as His greatest gift to man (1 Cor. xii. 14) and 
His fruit as manifold (Gal. v. 22f.). 

(c) The Holy Spirit 1s the pledge (Rom. viii. 23 ; 2 Cor. v. 5), 
the cause (Rom. viii. 8), and the fundamental characteristic of 
the resurrection and eternal life of the believer (2 Cor. iv. 18; 
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1 Cor. xv. especially verses 44-6). In distinction from the 
Old Testament the present is pre-eminently the age of the 
Holy Spirit ; but that age which is to follow the return of the 
Lord is even more His age. Then we shall have bodies motivated 
and controlled by the Holy Spirit, that is, spiritual bodies. 


xX 
Tue Trinity 


“ In the doctrine of the Trinity we hear the very heart-beat 
of the Divine revelation for the redemption of mankind.” This 
revelation of the /iving God was not first made in formula; but 
in life, in act; in the Incarnation of God, the Son and in the 
outpouring of God, the Holy Ghost. The Old Testament 
is the preparation for this revelation; the New Testament its 
product. The Trinity appears in the New Testament not in 
the making but already made. It is everywhere presupposed 
and is constantly peeping out through the Apostolic literature. 
In the Gospels it appears at the conception of Jesus (Luke i. 30-5) 
at His presentation (Luke ii. 26), at His baptism (Matt. iii. 16-17 ; 
Mark i. 10-11; Luke iii. 22), in the discourse with Nicodemus 
(John iii.) and in His teaching at the “jubilation passage ” 
(Luke x. 21-2), the farewell discourses (John xiv.-xvi.), and the 
post-resurrection teachings (Luke xxiv. 49; Acts i. 4-5, 7-8; 
John xx. 21-2; Matt. xxviii. 19). In the last passage we have 
“ the authoritative announcement of the Trinity as the God of 
Christianity by its Founder in one of the most solemn of His 
recorded declarations” Israel had worshipped the one only 
living and true God in the Name of Jehovah. Jesus directed 
His disciples to worship the same one only, living and true God 
“in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit’. With stately impressiveness He asserts the unity of the 
three by combining them all within the bounds of the one Name, 
and then emphasizes the distinctness of each by introducing 
them in turn with the repeated article. Similarly in the Farewell 
Discourses we are kept in continual contact with three who stand 
each to the others in personal relationship and who are yet in a 
deep underlying sense one. 

In the Apostolic Benediction Paul presents the same faith in 
a slightly different terminology. As one of the Trinity the 


Warfield: Article “ Trinity” in 1.8.B.E. 
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Saviour used intertrinitarian terms. The Apostle uses.terms 
indicative of the believer’s relations to the Triune God. Among 
the Old Testament names for Deity the rabbis distinguished 
“* God ” as the creator and judge, and “ Lord ” as the same being 
in His covenant relations to Israel. The Spirit of Jehovah is 
God in His executive functions. Acting on these distinctions 
and what is apparently a suggestion in Jesus’ teachings (Matt. 
xxiii. 9-10), Paul distributed the names of Deity to God, our 
Father, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit. This 
terminology shows that Paul’s experience was Trinitarian. 

God manifested Himself as a Trinity in man’s salvation ; 
and the Trinitarian self-manifestation of God reveals a Trinity 
of eternal persons in the Godhead. What is said of Christ cannot 
be transferred to the Spirit. We do not speak of the death, 
resurrection, or second coming of the Holy Spirit. The work 
of the Spirit in us depends upon and follows the work of Christ 
for us (Rom. viii. 1-5; Gal. iii. 13-14, iv. 4-6). The Spirit’s 
work is likewise distinguished from the Father’s, in that the Spirit 
leads us to call God “ Father” (Rom. viii. 26, xv. 16; Gal. 
iv. 6). Then there are a number of passages in Paul, such as 
Rom. xv. 16, 30; Eph. ii. 19-22, iv. 4-6; Gal. iv. 4-6; Titus 
ili. 4-6; 2 Cor. xiii. 14, in which the three persons or the God- 
head are brought together in one section. It is impossible 
to suppose that the Father is the personal subject of every act 
given in these passages. Hence, as Seeberg has pointed out,’ 
the Trinitarian formula sounding in our ears everywhere in the 
Apostolic literature, common to all of the New Testament writers, 
must have come from the only source common to all these writers 
who used this Trinitarian formula, that is from Jesus Himself. 
Paul presupposed the Trinity, because Jesus had revealed the 
Trinity. And “every new revival of Christianity has been 
a revival of adhesion to fullest Trinitarianism ”’.” 


XI 


CoNncCLUSION 


This survey of the teachings of our Lord Jesus and of His 
apostle Paul shows that on the major /oci of theology the servant 


Seeberg: Evangelium Quadraginta Dierum. 
? Kirk, K. E.: in Oxford Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
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is in accord with his Master. Thus, in so far as the limits of the 
thesis go, it contributes to the doctrine of the unity of Scripture. 
A further conclusion forces itself upon the writer. Paul 
brought to the Gospel one of the best minds of all the ages, a 
mind thoroughly at home in that Judaic and Old Testament 
background in which our Lord had been trained. He was the 
recipient of direct revelation, marvellous grace, Divine inspira- 
tion. From the eye witnesses and ministers of the Word in the 
primitive community he had much more data concerning the 
historical Jesus than appears in the Four Gospels (cf. John xxi. 25). 
He could quote words from Jesus not found in the Gospels 
(Acts xx. 35) and refer to a word of the Lord not distinguishable 
there (1 Thess. iv. 15). But the more adequately a disciple has 
entered into the thought of his master the less does he need 
pedantically to quote the words of the latter in order to truly 
represent his meaning. Paul was dominated by Christ as, 
perhaps, no other man was ever dominated. Christ lived in him, 
the Word of Christ dwelt richly in him, yea, every thought was 
brought into captivity to Christ. The result was that Paul so 
regularly presented the teachings of his Lord that when occasion 
arose in which he had no commandment of the Lord, but had 
to give his judgment as one that had obtained mercy it called for 
special comment (1 Cor. vii. 25). “Thus Seeberg’s view that one 
needs the epistles as a commentary to supplement the brief 
summaries of the post-resurrection teachings found in the Gospels 
ought to beexpanded. One needs Paul’s presentation of the mind 
of Christ to understand the whole tenour of our Lord’s teachings. 
The Christian who seriously wishes to know the theology of Jesus 
cannot neglect Paul. When the back to Christ movement 
becomes a whole-hearted quest, men will earnestly seek, through 
each one of those whom the Lord commissioned to proclaim 
His will, to attain the complete message of the Christ. And 
these seekers will find that Paul is “am apostle, not from man 
nor through a man, but through Jesus Christ ” (Gal. i. 1). The 
Pauline presentation is as essential as the Markan or the 
Johannine to a full apprehension of the truth as it is in Jesus. 


C. Rosinson. 


Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga., U.S.A. 


CHRIST AND THE CHURCH" 


Tue primordial principle of Calvinistic theology, the root idea 
whence it springs, is that of the absolute sovereignty of God. 
This sovereignty manifests itself in His sovereign action upon the 
universe, and this action is produced by means of His Word. 

The Word of God is thus one of the essential principles of 
Calvinist dogmatics. Indeed, it might even be called the 
essential principle, since we cannot know God and His sovereignty 
apart from His Word’; for in His essence, in so far as He is not 
revealed, God escapes us. If then ontologically, His sovereignty 
is primary, for us men it is His Word which occupies the first 
place. 

The poverty of all human language ministering divine 
realities renders it important that we should understand exactly 
what is meant by this term “ Word”. It would be a gross error 
to take it in the external and material signification of “ the 
spoken word ” that we give to it in common parlance. The 
Greek Aoyos has the far more intimate and spiritual sense of 
“ reason ”’, “ faculty of reasoning ” or “‘ exercise of the reason ” ; 
it signifies thought acting, thought in its creative activity. 

According to Bucer, one of Calvin’s masters, “if the 
human word is a sound, and can be considered strictly as the 
commencement of an act, the Word of God is both a power 
and an act, for it is joined inextricably to the act which it 
realizes: God speaks . . . , and the event occurs.” 

The Word of God is a power which emanates from Him and 
shall not return to Him until it has realized its full efficacy 
(Isaiah lv. 11). This Word is transmitted to us by means of the 
Bible, not as though it were imprisoned therein, but as “ we 
find it there in sufficient quantity for our salvation”. ‘“‘ We 
are taught thereby”, writes Bucer,* “all that it is necessary 
for us to know.” The Bible, the Word of God adapted to the 
use of man, the human expression of the Divine Word, contains 
the maximum of all that we are able to understand concerning 
God. Hence, if for the sovereign Deity His Word remains 


_* Written for this Quarterly and translated from the French original by Rev. S. Leigh Hunt, 
ton. 


2 J. de Saussure, A l’Ecole de Calvin, pp. 36 #qq., 46 
3 J. Courvoisier, La Notion d’Eglise chez Bucer, p. 58. 


Summary, p. Io. 
5 J. Courvoisier, op. cit., p. 59. 
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free in regard to Scripture, for us men Scripture is the rule ; 
it possesses the force of divine law; it is for us the Word of 
God. 
In these conditions, on all the points concerning which it 
speaks, we have simply to bow before its verdicts, not claiming 
liberty to seek and choose otherwise than within the limits 
of Holy Scripture. It will not be from the political and social 
ideology dear to our century or to the period of our grandparents, 
nor from personal prejudices and idiosyncrasies, that we shall 
borrow our doctrine. We shall gather it rather in the Bible, 
and from the Bible, not considered as the historic document 
of a human epoch, be it the most original from the Christian 
point of view, but accepted as the fixed and definitive expression | 
—at any rate, with regard to us men—of the ever free and 
sovereign Word of God. 

Determined above all things to respect the absolute sover- 
eignty of God, let us now enquire from His Word what the Church 
of God is, and what it ought to be.’ 


I 


Certain historians have questioned whether Jesus intended 
to found the Church at all, or even—which is by no means the 
same thing—a Church. As there are formal texts on the 
subject (e.g. Matt. xvi. 18, xviii. 17), these writers have not 
hesitated to deny their authenticity. It is cases of this sort 
which have shown the present writer to what an extent Biblical 
criticism has become mixed with philosophical prejudices, fruits 
of an epoch, and how very debatable is much of this criticism 
in the light of scientific arguments that are indisputable because 
founded on facts and proof. 

All that we know of Jesus—His customary (Luke iv. 16) 
and active (ibid. iv. 17, 21) participation in the services of the 
synagogue; the care that He took from the commencement 
of His ministry (Mark i. 17-20) to constitute an organized 
group of disciples (John xii. 6; xiii. 29); the two verses of St. 
Matthew which have been disputed because they put into the 
mouth of Jesus the mere word “Church”; His words and 
parables; the manner in which, so soon after His crucifixion, 
the disciples continued to assemble together—all this contains 


Vide J. de Saussure, 4 I’ Ecole de Calvin, pp. 39, 199- 
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not the slightest suggestion that the idea of a Church was an after- 
thought.’ All that we know of Jesus favours the view that He 
intended from the first to found a Church. There has prevailed, 
however, and there still exists, a philosophy that would make 
the individual the centre of all things, the end of all things, 
the source of all things, and the community nothing but a 
product of his free-will, an association deliberately formed 
by independent persons, the result of a “ contract ” established 
between themselves. According to this philosophy, Jesus, the 
perfect Man, must have been the type of the individualist, must 
have preached a purely personal religion. The Church cannot 
have been anything more than an after-thought according to 
this hypothesis, a secondary and already somewhat deformed 
state of Christianity, and consequently her Founder could not 
have pronounced the word, nor conceived the idea. 

Consciously or unconsciously, everyone has a philosophy 
of some sort; we ask only that the product of philosophical 
prejudices shall not be imposed upon us in the name of science. 

In reality, as M. Boegner has pointed out,’ it can be demon- 
strated on the ground of history alone, that it was our Lord’s 
intention to found a Church, or more precisely, to substitute 
the Christian Church for the ancient Jewish Church in the 
bosom of which He was born and grew up, and in which, as we 
have just recalled, He played such an active part. 

In this matter history cannot give us more than probabilities, 

and consequently does not engender more than mere opinions. 
The true solution of such a problem, the only one capable of 
creating certitude, is not to be found in the historic but in the 
dogmatic order. 
_ Besides, what we require to know is not so much, if we may 
be permitted the expression, whether Jesus foresaw the Church, 
as whether Christ willed it. In other words, that which interests 
us, is not so much whether, as a human being, as an historic 
Person, Jesus envisaged the contingent existence of the Church, 
but to discover whether, as a divine Being, as an eternal Person, 
He willed the supernatutal reality of the Church. 

Strictly speaking, such distinctions lead to dangerous, and in 
the long run, untenable dualisms. Were we to concede, however, 
the fullest possible scope to St. Paul’s idea of a xevwous of 


* Cf. M. Boegner, Qu’est-ce que Elise? pp. 13, 14. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 14 9qq. 
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Christ from His incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth (Phil. ii. 7 : 
éavrov éxévwoe) extending even to His prescience; were we to 
admit on the historic plane, the most revolutionary theses 
concerning the ignorance of Jesus in regard to the future 
appearance of a Church—such concessions and admissions 
would not prevent us from maintaining on the dogmatic plane, 
the prevision of the Church by the pre-existent Christ, 
as a necessary organ by the divine will, of His redemptive 
work. 

Now, once more, this final certitude is the only one that 
matters to us absolutely. Dogmatically, the conviction that 
Christ willed the Church is founded, in one sense, on faith in the 
divine inspiration of Scripture, and in another, on faith in the 
divinity of Christ. For if on the one hand, the Word of God 
contained in the New Testament gives us a doctrine of the 
Church, and if, on the other hand, Christ is the Word of God 
“made flesh” (John i. 14),* it is inconceivable that the said 
Word of God should be self-contradictory. ‘“‘ God is not a man 
that He should repent ” (Numbers xxiii. 19; 1 Samuel xv. 29), 
or change His mind. 

Admitting then that, if the New Testament revelation 
transmits to us a doctrine of the Church, and that this Church 
must have been willed by Christ, let us now examine what 
Scripture teaches us on the subject. 

The constitutive elements of the doctrine of the Church 
are scattered throughout the New Testament, but it is perhaps 
in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians that the most character- 
istic expressions on the subject are to be found. From the 
first chapter Christ is presented to us as “the head” of the 
Church, and the Church as “ the body of Christ”. Literally, 
Christ is the “ head over all things ” (verse 22), “far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which 
is to come ” (verse 21). He is then “the head”, the chief of 
a celestial and terrestrial hierarchy, of which the whole, forming 
the Church, constitutes His “ body”. The two figures of 
“ chief ” and “head” complete each other, one evoking the 
idea of subordination, the other suggesting complementary 
elements, the one body composed of different members, special- 
ized, interdependent, each necessary to the other. 


Vide J. de Saussure, A Ecole de Calvin, pp. 110 
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The term ewua employed by the Apostle, signifies “‘ body ”, 
as we have seen; it can also be translated by “ organ” and in 
Greek this last word dpyavoy is used to signify “ instrument ”. 
Now, is not this precisely the office of the body in regard to the 
spirit, to be its instrument, its servant and the medium of its 
activities ? To say that the Church is the body of Christ is 
tantamount to saying that she is the instrument of His work 
in the world, the transmitter indispensable to the visible and 
sensible expression of His will. _ / 

It goes without saying that it is not here a question of neces- 
sity imposed upon Christ who is sovereign and can act in any 
other way that may seem good to Him, but rather the effect of a 
free decision on His part, due solely to His good pleasure. It has 
pleased Him to incarnate His universal redemptive action in the 
body of the Church, as it has pleased God to incarnate His 
supreme revelation in the Person of Jesus Christ. He could 
have acted otherwise, but this is a fact—which we do not stay 
to discuss, but merely state—that the Deity chose this method 
of action and that the Incarnation remains the essential mode 
of His penetration into a world which is not a world of dis- 
carnate spirits. 


II 


Christ has thus given in His Church a transmitter of His 
will, a dispenser of His grace. “Our Lord”, writes Calvin, 
“has committed to her all the treasures of His grace, in order 
that she may be their custodian, and that she may dispense them 
by her ministry.” Such affirmations may appear at first sight 
to detract from the all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ alone as the 
Redeemer of men. We must therefore define in what sense He 
is complete in Himself, and in what sense He is incomplete 
without His Church. Calvin explains that God has “so 
accomplished all perfection of instruction in His Son that it is 
necessary for us to know Him to be the final and eternal testimony 
that we shall have of the Deity . . . and to speak truly, 
that we have no more to expect or to desire from men, since 
the very Word of life has familiarly conversed with us in flesh.” 
Christ “ has so spoken that He has left nothing for others to say 
after Him. It is necessary, I say, once more, that Christ alone 
should speak, and that all the world should keep silence; that 
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Christ alone should be obeyed, and that all others should be 

ignored. . . . This alone has been left to the Apostles, 

and remains now to their successors, to observe diligently the 

commandment by which Christ defined their mission when He 

bade them go and teach all nations, not that which they had 

forged for themselves, but that which He had commanded 
them.” 

This does not prevent our Reformer from declaring else- 
where that “it is the highest honour of the Church, that until 
He is united to’ us the Son of God reckons Himself in some 
measure imperfect. What consolation it is for us to learn that, 
not until we are along with Him, does He possess all His 
parts, or desire to be regarded as complete” (Commentary 
on Eph. i. 23). 

Christ complete in Himself alone, Christ incomplete without 
the Church; the conciliation is offered to us by the phrase: 
“That filleth all in all.” “ This is added ”, continues Calvin, 
“to guard against the supposition that any real defect would 
exist in Christ if He were separated from us. His desire to be 
filled, and in some respects, made perfect in us, arises from no 
lack or necessity ; for all that is good in ourselves, or in any of 
the creatures, is the gift of His hand.” 

In conclusion, the Church is the fulness, the accomplish- 
ment of Christ, but it is He who accomplishes all things in her. 
His fulness is not displayed except inthe Church. The treasures 
contained in Him can only be explicitly manifested in the Church, 
but it must ever be remembered that those treasures are from 
Him, and that it is He who transmits them to the Church in order 
that she may dispense them. Our salvation is complete in Christ, 
but the manifestation of this salvation with all its consequences, 
all its privileges, all the wonders that it entails for us, is only 
complete in the Church. 

Why is this ? It is because Christ has been pleased to incar- 
nate Himself under the species of personality, while the Church 
represents a collectivity. Now there are divine relationships 
which cannot manifest themselves to us except under the species 
of collectivity, which cannot be revealed by an isolated person- 
ality. If we have been instructed concerning these relationships, 
it is because Christ was careful to inculcate them from the 
commencement of His ministry, by surrounding Himself with a 
society of disciples—in a word, a Church, 
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III 


Thus, from the very fact that Christ, during His earthly 
life, assumed the character of a human personality, He could 
not, apart from the Church, realize the full incarnation of God 
in this world. For God, who is the Trinity, is at the same 
time unity and multiplicity, a society of Persons in the bosom 
of the unique Being. In order that God might reveal Himself 
to us in His fulness, it was necessary then, since He incarnated 
Himself in Jesus Christ so far as personality is concerned, that 
He should incarnate Himself in the Church so far as society is 
concerned, | 

An example will suffice, perhaps, to make clear this complex 

relation between Christ and the Church. Notice what Calvin 
says 4 propos of the famous declaration of St. Paul: “I fill up 
that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for 
His body’s sake, which is the Church” (Col. i. 24). The 
Reformer first rejects the common mediaeval interpretation 
of the passage, which attributed to the saints and martyrs “ such 
abundance of merit that they could spare a part for others ”, 
and add “their blood to that of Christ . . . for the 
remission of sins”, thus reducing Him to the level of “ an ordinary 
little saint, scarcely recognizable among a host of others”. 
“* When the Apostle says that he will ‘ fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ’ . . . he is not referring to any 
defect in the virtue of His redemption, purgation or satisfaction.” 
Christ is the sole Redeemer, and the reference here is to “ the 
afflictions with which it is expedient that the members of His 
body shall be exercised, so long as they are in the world. 
Having once suffered them Himself, He suffers them day by day 
in His members.” It is only in the Church that He manifests 
the fulness of His sufferings ; yet it is He Himself who “ suffers 
all the time in His members, for He has given us so much honour 
that He even esteems and calls our afflictions, His own”. It is 
then Christ who “ filleth all in all” in the Church, and from 
Him alone proceeds all the initiative, all the merit and all 
the honour in respect of what is done and suffered by the 
Church. 

To use an Evangelical illustration, it is the sap from the vine 
that nourishes the branches (John xv. 1-6). Vine and branches 
are organically united; it is in the branches that the vine 
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manifests its power of fructifying, but it is from the vine alone 
that these must bear fruit. 

Finally, an Apostolic illustration will help us to realize the 
tenderness of these intimate relations between Christ and His 
members. St. John and St. Paul both call the Church “ the 
spouse of Christ ” (Eph. v. 23-32; Rev. xxi. 9, xxii. 17). We 
shall see at once the force of this similitude, its identity with that 
of the head and the body, and the facility with which St. Paul 
is able to pass from one to the other in the course of a single 
text, if we recall with Calvin that “‘ the woman was formed of the 
bone and flesh of her husband ”. ‘“‘ The two shall be one flesh ” ; 
“that is to say”, comments Calvin, “they shall be as one 
person,” comprising complementary elements, as we observed 
just now in regard to the head and the body. “‘ The husband”, 
says St. Paul, “ is the head of the wife, as Christ is the head of 
the Church, the body of which He is the Saviour.” 

“The great mystery ” of Ephesians v. 32 “is that Christ 
breathes His life and power into the Church.” ‘‘ For my part”, 
says Calvin, “I am overwhelmed by the profundity of this 
mystery, and am not ashamed to join the Apostle in confessing 
at once my ignorance and my adniiration. How much more 
satisfactory is this than to follow one’s carnal judgment in under- 
valuing what St. Paul declares to be a profound mystery ! Reason 
itself teaches how we ought to act in such matters ; for whatever 
is supernatural is clearly beyond our comprehension. Let us 
labour more to feel Christ living in us, than to discover the nature 
of the communication.” 

This Church called “ the body of Christ ” and “ the spouse 
of Christ ” is, as Calvin points out, “ also called ‘ holy’ ”; for 
all who have been elected by divine providence to be incorporated 
in the Church, are sanctified by spiritual regeneration. “‘ Since 
the Church is called holy, let us consider wherein consists the 
sanctity in which she excels, lest by refusing to acknowledge 
any Church save that which is perfect, we leave no Church at 
all.” It is true indeed, as St. Paul says, “that Christ ‘ loved 
the Church, and gave Himself for it, that He might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by the Word, that 
He might present it to Himself a glorious Church, not having 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy 
and without blemish’ (Eph. v. 25-7). Nevertheless, it is true 
also that the Lord is daily smoothing its wrinkles and wiping 
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away its spots. Hence it follows that its sanctity is not yet 
complete ; it makes daily progress, but is not yet perfect ; it 
advances daily, but has not yet attained the goal” (Institutes 
IV, i. 17). 

This antinomy of the sanctity and imperfection of the 
Church need not surprise us, for Christianity itself is an antinomy 
which consists in the incarnation of the eternal in the temporal, 
of the divine in the human, of perfection in corruption. The 
very antinomy serves to emphasize the greatness of the mystery 
of Christ’s union with His Church. The Church is holy in so 
far as she is divine, and imperfect in so far as she is human. 
Like her head,'she is not partly divine and partly human, but 
entirely divine and entirely human. If we remember that it is 
Christ who “ filleth all in all ”, we shall understand better how 
the Church can be completely holy by the work of Christ, and at 
the same time completely corrupt by the fault of man. This 
results from power and resistance ; hence it may be said that the 
Church is at once entirely holy in the divine purpose and by the 
human will and actions which it produces (Phil. ii. 13), and 
entirely imperfect by human resistance. But however we may 
seek to limit the bounds of this mystery, or to illuminate it by 
similitude or comparison, it still remains a mystery, more 
admirable than comprehensible. “ Mysterium hoc magnum 
est: hoc autem ego dico, respiciens in Christum et ecclesiam ” 
(Eph. v. 32, Beza). 

Jean Saussure. 
Cathedral of St. Pierre, 
Geneva. 


THE WORD AND SOME NOTIONS 
OF TO-DAY 


I 


AttHoucH God’s handiwork appears in nature and in history, 
God’s chief revelation of Himself is through His Word and 
Spirit. The Bible is a divinely inspired record of the history 
of redemption. The Holy Spirit speaking in Scripture tells us 
what we need to know about God and ourselves, about our 
plight and about gracious divine aid. God has appointed this — 
means of giving us the truth that we need ; and our chief source 
for knowledge of God and His will for us is the prayerful study of 
the Bible, comparing Scripture with Scripture. Our light is 
the Spirit shining upon the Word. 

The Bible itself tells us that God is also revealed in nature, 
though the sinful human mind, Romans i. 18-25, inclines to reject 
this revelation or to twist it awry. The believer has clearer 
vision than any other observer, clear vision of the glory of God 
in the heavens and of His handiwork in the wide range of His 
creation. The child of God, trusting his Heavenly Father, . 
considers the lilies of the field and the birds of the air, and follows 
Jesus to the conclusion that He Who notes the sparrow’s fall will 
not forget to provide for us. The Word shows us how to find 
God in nature. 

The human mind desires to unify all attainable knowledge 
into one articulated body of truth, so the human mind has built 
great systems that combine philosophy, natural science, and 
theology into one interconnected whole. The great medieval 
synthesis of Bible and Church plus scholasticism is an example. 
After Descartes the typical synthesis became a sort of inverted 
pyramid, balanced on the point of some inner certainty of the 
mind. In the eighteenth century the great systematizer was 
Wolff, who built on the work of Leibniz, the Cartesian optimist. 
Wolff was the first German professor of philosophy to teach and 
write in the German language instead of confining himself to 
Latin. He undertook to develop and publish rational proofs 
for all the doctrines of Christianity which seemed important 
to him. 

* This article appears also in July-September number of Bibliotheca Sacra, Dallas, Texas. 
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Hume’s scepticism awakened Kant from his Wolffian 
dogmatic sleep, and Kant undertook to destroy the basis of ration- 
alistic theology with his first Critique, 1781. One would have 
expected the universal synthesis then to disappear. Human 
science had made such progress, anyway, that no later Leibniz 
could be a master of all fields of human scholarship. But before 
long the Kantian Hegel attempted a synthesis more ambitious 
than any before him. Hegel’s tower of Babel included a new 
philosophy of history. In the hands of smaller men, this 
philosophy of history sometimes becomes an interpretation of 
recent history in terms of one’s own patriotism, a method not 
unknown to Virgil. The interpretation may be in terms of one’s 
own class interest, whence Marx and his intellectual and 
communist progeny. 


II 


Anyone who believes in God will naturally expect to find 
frequent evidence of God’s working. Studious minds, puffed 
up with adolescent generalizations, may proudly feel that they 
have outgrown belief in special providence; but they can still 
find God’s footprints in the laws of nature and seek to think God’s 
thoughts after Him in the workings of the world He made. Even 
those who, like Ritschl, discount natural theology and no longer 
infer God from nature, often find God in some historical 
“* process ” at work among men or around them. Be it remarked 
that the believer, although he may rejoice to find the hand of 
Divine Providence guiding and controlling his own past years, 
yet learns to be cautious in his interpretation of Providence’s 
meaning for to-day and to-morrow. 

One gathers that the German Christian Movement and 
similar efforts to build loyalty to Hitler and to Christianity into 
a single system of thought contrived to lean heavily upon an 
interpretation of recent history as a revelation of God’s will for 
the present and future. The line of thought is something like 
this: “‘ God has delivered Germany from communism, irreligion, 
immorality, and despair by means of Hitler and the Nazi party. 
Therefore God is with Hitler and his party ” (cf. Keller, Religion 
and Revolution, p. 163). ‘Then it is very easy to take another step 
and add: “ Consequently God is with Hitler and the Nazis, in 
their other policies, educational, political, economic, diplomatic, 
military, antisemitic.” 
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When we are very much in earnest, it is easy to convince 
ourselves that God is with us, and that our aims are His aims. 
The cloak of religion has been used to cover human and selfish 
interests in debates, schisms, elections, and wars on the American 
side of the Atlantic too. 

The German Christian Movement at its height was joined 
by only a part of the thinkers of Germany. The entire under- 
lying issue, as a matter of principles rather than of politics, has — 
divided such former allies as Barth and Brunner. In less sharp 
form it has caused the expulsion of Barth from his chair at Bonn, 
so that he now teaches at Basel, in German Switzerland. His 
neighbour Brunner is farther up in the mountains at Zurich. 
For a brief summary of the recent differences between these two 
dialectic theologians, see Aubrey, Present Theological Tendenctes, 
pp. 73-102, especially p. 1o1f. Aubrey belongs to the school of 
Shailer Mathews, but is a steadier man to follow. Modernism, 
indebted to Schleiermacher but modelled on Ritschl, is explained 
by Aubrey as trying to read through the recorded history to the 
actual religious experience of the New Testament writers ; and 
thereon trying to build answers to our present day problems 
(pp. 25-9). Readers of this Quarrerty are probably more 
inclined (1) to start from the statements of the Book ; (2) then to 
look at our contemporary problems in the light of the statements 
of fact, doctrinal explanations, and promises found in the book ; 
and (3) thus prayerfully try to work out practical solutions. 

Barth’s method, which hopes to hear the Word of God 
speak from the text of Scripture, and Brunner’s, which in some 
ways rests more closely on the text but omits or evades certain 
important matters (see Archer Anderson in Brbliotheca Sacra, 
Vol. 92, No. 367, p. 354ff), are not very far apart. Both acknow- 
ledge that God has spoken and that we have a Word of God. 
And the two Swiss are united in the existential point of view, 
namely that in hearing the Word we are brought under judgment, 
into crisis, before issues which we must decide with our all at stake. 

But Barth blames Brunner for being too willing to find 
additional divine revelation outside the Bible. He charges that 
Brunner credits man with a natural susceptibility for revelation. 
Barth illustrates, Nein / Antwort an Emil Brunner, p. 16f, by 
someone whom a robust swimmer saves from drowning. Should 
the rescued man boast that he saved himself, just because he 
kicked a little while being pulled out? Is the undeniable fact 
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that he is a man and not a block of lead sufficient ground for 
claiming some innate power of being salvable? The sort of 
Evangelical Arminianism here attributed to Brunner forgets 
that the sinner is dead in sin. 

Barth goes on (p. 22f) to rebuke Brunner for his doctrine 
of divinely instituted natural “orders” or arrangements (see 
Keller, as cited, p. 179, etc.), and for ascribing higher dignity 
to one institution as a creative arrangement or order of creation 
than to another institution which is a mere maintenance arrange- 
ment or order of providence. How do we find out about all this ? 
asks Barth. Barth does not seem to utilize all that the Word 
offers on this subject; but, says he, if our information does not 
come from the Word we are setting up our personal point of 
view as pope. Apparently Barth fears that Brvnner, like 
another former ally, will find so much divine revelation so-called 
in racial and political history, that he will take post beside 
Hirsch, Stapel, and Hossenfelder, with a flag above the Bible 
and a swastika hiding the cross. Nevertheless, Brunner 
emphatically states that when a man believes, his eye is freed 
from cataract so he may see clearly. 


Ill 


In opposing the tendency to depend so much upon a divine 
revelation found outside the Bible itself, Barth is on the side of 
the angels. When the Church wants to “ examine itself critic- 
ally”, it looks not to a sociological principle or a law of physics 
or an axiom of mathematics, but to “ the standard that is identical 
with its existence, which is God’s revelation, which, concretely, 
is the Holy Scriptures ” (God in Action, p. 44; cf. Nein, p. 23). 
Following the traditional view of his teachers, that the purpose 
of studying theology i is to enable us to criticize our own preaching 
and make it what it ought to be, Karl Barth adds that the 
peculiar function of theology in the Church is “ self-examination 
of the Church by the standard of the divine Word” (God in 
Action, p. 45). “‘ Theology’s essential hypothesis, or axiom, is 
revelation which is God’s own act done in His Word and through 
His Spirit ” (p. 41). 

~ paragraph on p. 16f. fulfils a hope that I expressed at the bottom of p. 171 of Bibliotheca 
a, Vol. gt, April 1934, the very month in which Barth delivered the lecture containing that fine 


paragraph. My footnote on p. 172 of the same is now happily out of date. And in this latest translated 
book B Barth offers milk as well as strong meat. 
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Of course the priority of the Revealed Word to any mere 
natural or historical revelation is proclaimed by many a strong 
German voice. As the American newspaper editor said to the cub 
reporter, it is no news if a dog bites a man, but if a man bites a 
dog, that is news. The unusual attracts attention. Decent and 
honest living on the part of Christians will attract no fame, but 
let a minister do or say something foul, and the smell both ascends 
to heaven and spreads noxiously over the earth. Heresy makes 
headlines ; that is why some exhibitionists are heretics. Germany 
has her solid thinkers who recognize that Christian knowledge 
and life come directly from God. 

For instance, Karl Adam, Catholic Professor at Tubingen, 
in his great book, The Son of God, p. 142: “ All upheavals and 
wars, every world event large and small, is God’s act. The entire 
history of mankind is for Jesus a revelation of the living God. 
And since he finds the creative will of his Father in all things and 
in all persons, he sees these things and these persons not from 
without in all the deceptiveness of their appearances, but from 
within in their essential relation to the Will of God, as a revela- 
tion of his creative might, as the embodied will of his Father.” 
While we cannot attain to the full understanding which the 
Incarnate Lord had, faith does open the way to our deeper 
understanding of our environment: “ Only to consecrated souls, 
to believers, to the initiates, is the mystery world of Christianity 
disclosed ” (p. 278). 

Karl Heim, Dean of Protestant Theology at the same famous 
university, in his 1935 Sprunt Lectures, The Church of Christ 
and the Problems of the Day, says (p. 46), that “ it is more honest 
to cease speaking about God altogether” than to go through a 
form of worship that is really directed to man or nation or human 
illusion instead of to “ the living God, of whom the Bible 
testifies”. Again (pp. 122-4), after showing that a church 
“which lives under the guidance 6f Christ . . . and desires 
to be simply the Church of the Word ” becomes a sort of public 
conscience and also “a helping power, a good Samaritan who 
heals the wounds which arise out of the present battle of life”, 
he states very definitely: “All these things are only the outer 
manifestations of the power which dwells in the Church of 
Christ. . . . In its essence, the Church is a self-contained 
structure, quite independent of all its services to the world. 


It is the body, which the spirit of Christ creates for itself. It 
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lives by the authority of Christ to forgive sins, and to call men 
into His Kingdom.” 

My own country is also afflicted with sundry misinterpreta- 
tions of revelation due to mutilations and human additions. 
Some American errors of the extreme “social gospel” type 
are rebuked in a recent influential book, The Church Against 
the World, by Richard Niebuhr, Pauck, and Miller. After 
Francis Miller’s careful statement of the danger from 
nationalism to our Protestant churches to-day, Niebuhr goes on 
(p. 144f): “‘ The eagerness with which some of the leaders 

identify the gospel with the ideals and strategies of 
radical political parties . . . the efforts to amalgamate 
gospel and political movements in a Christian socialism indicate 
the reality of the danger. It is not always understood by the 
American section of the Christian revolt that a considerable 
section of the so-called German Christian Movement, in which 
confusion of gospel and nationalism prevails, had sources in just 
such a reaction as its own against an individualistic, profit- 
loving and capitalistic civilization, and against the Church in 
alliance with that civilization. There are many social idealists 
among the Germanizers of the Gospel; and their fervour is 
essentially like that of the other idealists who equate the Kingdom 
of God with a proletarian socialist instead of a national socialist 
society. The ‘ social gospel ’, in so far as it is the identification 
of the gospel with a certain temporal order, is no recent Christian 
invention. Inthe history of Europe and America there have been 
many similar efforts which sought ideal ends, identified the 
Church with political agencies, and succeeded in fastening upon 
_ society only some form of power against which the Church needed 
again to protest and rebel. Christianity has been confused in 
the past, in situations more or less similar to the present, with the 
rule of the Roman Empire, with feudalism, with the divine rights 
of kings, with the rule of majorities, with the dominance of the 
Northern States over the Southern, with the extension of 
Anglo-Saxon influence in the Orient.” 

That deserved rebuke to proponents of mixed-and-mangled 
gospels is a welcome contribution to popular theological litera- 
ture. It takes along step in the right direction. But now comes 
an amazing book from Wieman and Meland, American Philo- 
sophies of Religion. 
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One is tempted to call the authors anti-theologians. 
Certainly Wieman holds “that it is impossible to make any 
rational statement about the supernatural because it is essenti- 
ally irrational”. The bird’s-eye method of this volume requires 
the authors to survey all sorts of queer doctrines. But of the four 
groups into which they divide the thinkers whom they discuss, 
the supernaturalists are disposed of first and in the fewest pages. 
Under the name supernaturalist they combine Machen as 
traditional supernaturalist with a group of neo-supernaturalists 
extending from Barth to the Niebuhr brothers. Wieman and 
Meland find a little reminiscent reflection of supernatural religion 
in mystics like Rufus Jones, and some supernaturalistic hang- 
over in other idealists. For the rest, religion is nothing but 
natural religion. Revelation is rejected or ignored. The 
burden of Wieman’s careful and courteous treatment of tradi- 
tional supernaturalism is his effort to explain to non-super- 
naturalists how it is possible that “ the majority of religious 
people in the United States still follow the way of traditional 
supernaturalism ” (p. 62) and how it is still possible for powerful 
and honest leaders to hold this body of thought (p. 63f). 

With all due respect to Professor Wieman, one who read 
The Christian Century during the last weeks of 1934 may questi 
Wieman’s ability as an expounder of alien systems of thoug 
All our teachers colleges introduce their budding educators t 
John Dewey, who is a remarkably clear writer. Wieman review 
a new book of Dewey’s with the triumphant cry, “ Dewey is a 
theist now!” Dewey immediately and honestly replied, “I 
am not.” At lame length Wieman came back: “ Well, anyway, 
he ought to be.” And the joke is that Wieman’s peculiar 
approach to the philosophy of religion keeps him from being 
what most theologues mean by theist. Im Wieman’s method 
God is a cosmic process rather than “a personal Being who is 
both aware of and interested in His creatures”. See Hebrews 
xi. 6 and 1 Peter i. 8. Also see The Christian Century for 
May 13th, 1936, p. 706, especially the third paragraph of Rall’s 
review of Wieman and Meland’s book. 

As interpreted by Meland, Wieman recoils from the 
ascription of personality to God, but recognizes “ the responsive- 
ness of reality to man’s approach ” (p. 305). Elsewhere Wieman 
has said: ‘“ Religion of the noblest kind is man’s recognition 
of this creative cosmic struggle and his personal allegiance to 
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the process of progressive integration,” Methods of Private Religi- 
ous Living, p. 216. A Christian theist may gently remark to 
Wieman that of course parsley adds attractiveness to a plate of 
meat and may contribute vitamins to a diet, but who could live 
on a ration of parsley alone? A Being behind and above any 
cosmic process, a Conscious Cause, a Power correctly designated 
as personal, One Who is not i# but He: such a God demands 
the recognition and personal allegiance of which Wieman speaks. 
Personal allegiance means fealty of person to Person. God is not 
just Something; God is Someone. Is it not verbal pilfering 
for a mere humanist to take words like God and thetst, words 
which do not belong to him, and use them for his purpose ? 


IV 


God has spoken. The Word is God’s revelation of Himself 
to us. The Christian who meditates upon his own heart, upon 
the limits of human knowledge, upon nature, upon history, finds 
new reasons to praise God. It is wise to study these things 
and learn that they are not enough unless God speaks. But these 
non-Biblical approaches are ancillary to theology. 

God is not merely the sum of the personality-producing 
forces of the universe (Mathews), nor merely the creative order 
or sustaining process of the universe (Meland), nor is it enough 
to define Him as the Supremely Worthful, namely as that 
responsive activity in our midst which shapes life toward pro- 
gressive attainment of mutual support and meaning (after 
Wieman). But Wieman confidently predicts that soon American 
philosophies of religion will be reduced to two classes; a right 
hand supernaturalism, which will be either dogmatic (namely 
Biblical) or neo- (namely along Barthian lines), and a triumphant 
left hand naturalism, Wieman-wise. He dares to make this 
assertion in spite of the painful squirming of himself and Meland 
in the presence of Dewey. Our fathers knew that the God of the 
Bible reveals Himself in nature, in mind and conscience, and in 
history ; for His Spirit is active in the whole world of this 
creation, which is still under His overarching control. The 
same Spirit has put words into a book so that we may read the 
most important things that God has to tell us. 

A few words of Jesus outweigh all human philosophies. 
Matt. xi. 25 and Luke x. 21: “I thank thee, Father, Lord of 
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heaven and earth.” This confessional address, this audible 
prayer, this praise spoken in the presence of the listening disciples, 
formally identifies the God of theism, namely the Intelligent 
Power Who created and rules the universe, with the Father 
Whom the Saviour loved to reveal as Personal and Kindly and 
Gracious, as deeply concerned about His human children. The 
Lord of heaven and earth is the Father Whom we may approach 
through Jesus Christ. This Father permits human wisdom to 
blind itself in its own conceits and many inventions ;. but He 
reveals the things we need to know to those who, as children, 
will listen trustfully and will trustingly cling to His down- 
stretched hand and will try to follow, with mind and feet, where 
He leads. 

God has revealed Himself. He has spoken to man. The 
record of His Words fills the Book which He has given us. This 
inspired Book is in the hands of the Church to teach the Church, 
to reprove the Church, to correct the Church, to instruct the 
Church in righteousness. This book from God is in the hands 
of the individual child of God for the same purposes, doctrine, 


reproof, correction, instruction. 


V 


I venture to suggest a convenient classification of some of 
the theories as to what this book is and how it should be used. 

1. Some hold a mere Caféteria Theory. For them the 
Bible is a display of prepared food from which you may select 
what you please. Help yourself to what you like and leave the 
rest. You are not responsible for anything beyond your own 
choice. It is possible to fill one’s tray with good things and yet 
pass by what the Book offers about creation or non-resentment 
or guilt or election or the nation in which Jesus was born or free 
agency or the Lord’s return or the unity of revelation. This 
way may or may not support real life, depending upon the 
selection. But, popular though it is, this way dishonours God’s 
Word. And it scatters seeds of error, of mutilated and dis- 
torted belief and of unbelief. 

I am afraid that Brunner is no better than the best in this 
group. Any individual or group that fails to face the whole 
Bible and every part of it runs the risk of falling into this caféteria 
system. Social gospellers or evangelical revivalists, liberals or 
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literalists, too-busy pastors or onesided students, may be sliding 
unconsciously into this classification if the habit of neglecting 
important portions of revealed truth is begun. Some two 
years ago I thought that Barth belonged here (Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April 1934, p. 168). But while that article was in press, Barth 
was in Paris lecturing against “chosen truth”. “ Theology 
cannot itself select the truth which it must make valid for the 
Church . . . it is already selected, not by theology but for 
theology. . . . Is there a more sovereign act than the act 
of theological thinking, the act of recognition and validation of 
the Word of God as the Word of the Lord of heaven and earth, 
the Lord of life and death?” God in Action, p. 45. I am 
happy to confess my error. 

2. Fundamentalists and Bible-believers are accused of 
holding what may be called a Typewriter Theory. That is, the 
Spirit of God used a Moses or a Paul as a typist uses a type- 
writing machine; the only way that the individuality of Moses 
or Paul could get into the record would be by way of defect, 
such as a letter out of line or a marred or uncleaned type-face. 
I do not recall ever hearing this theory advocated, but something 
of the sort is often attributed to conservatives. It makes a nice 
target for ridicule. 

3. A Dictated-but-not-Read Theory. A busy man dictates 
a letter to his stenographer and tells her to transcribe and mail 
_ it without waiting for his final inspection and signature. Since 
there is large opportunity for mistakes to occur, this procedure 
is rarely followed with important letters. The addressee, 
warned by the notation “‘ Dictated but not read”, does not hold 
his correspondent responsible for all details of expression or even 
of matter. On this theory, the Bible contains the Word of God, 
and the nut may be shelled without much difficulty. To many 
Christians this is satisfactory ; but there is the temptation to pick 
and choose. 

4. Higher and better is the Trained Secretary Theory. 
If God prepares Amos to receive and transmit a message, and if 
God at a given time calls Amos, gives him an intelligible message, 
and exercises general oversight over his life and work, the written 
message that Amos leaves is the Word of God for men. That 
is very attractive, and I am not inclined to quarrel with it. 

5. But the true doctrine of Holy Scripture goes even 
farther. Highest and best is a Signed Document Theory. The 
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message was given to the providentially trained human writer ; 
the Divine Author not only supervised the writing but also signs 
it triply : (1) in such words as 2 Tim. iii. 16; Rev. xxii. 18f ; 
Romans xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 11; John xii. 3; (2) in the evangelizing, 
preserving, rectifying, educational effect of the Word on the 
life of the Church ; (3) in the Spirit’s seal upon your heart and 
mine. Cf. Haitjema, Evanceticat Quarterty, Vol. 8, No. 2, 
p. 120. 

Do not maim healthy doctrine by such a claim as that truth 
for me is only that portion of the Word of God which finds me. 
The pages which I do not now understand may be studied for the 
light that repays study ; they may be hid in mine heart that in 
due time when my life meets some new event their shining may 
illumine my way. Beware the Mormon doctrine that the 
Scriptures when properly translated are a rule of faith. “ The 
Old Testament in Hebrew . . .- and the New Testament 
in Greek . . . being immediately inspired of God . . 
the Church is finally to appeal unto them,” Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, I, viii. The true guide to faith and practices is 
the Bible, the whole Bible, Scripture interpreted in the light of 
all Scripture, in prayerful dependence upon the Spirit of God. 


Those of us who find comfort and assurance in the Book 
_ itself know that God’s truth is one, We know that, perhaps 
beyond the present spiritual discernment of the born-again, 
such antinomies as man’s free agency and God’s sovereign control 
are reconciled. There are no contradictions between, on the one 
hand, the correct description of natural phenomena, the human 
heart when freed from sin and error, history when all the returns 
are in, and, on the other hand, the Scripture properly understood. 
The moral life which is the Christian’s walk is plainly set forth 
for us ; no teaching that lets Christians mistreat or dislike Christ’s 
brethren after the flesh can be from above; real Christianity 
will produce justice and kindness; and falsehood is falsehood, 
no matter which side is trying to trick its neighbours (most 
nations are pretty well tarred with that stick). The ultimate 
human test of man’s interpretation of nature, society, justice, 
history, and duty is the Revealed Will of God. Open the Bible 
and let the Spirit shine upon the Word. 

W. T. Rrvikre. 
Victoria, Texas. 
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GOD PREPARES THE WAY FOR HIS CHURCH 
IN CHINA’ 


« Until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 

“ Seeing that we have this ministry we faint not.” 
‘Tue “footsteps of the Anointed” seem to us so slow and lagging— 
and often a noted advance in the kingdom is followed by a severe 
reverse. Note the beautiful marble churches in Decapolis that 
were destroyed by the Mohammedans ; and the splendid success 
attending Paul’s and John’s ministry in Asia Minor was followed 
by a thousand years of darkness. Such thoughts crowd into 
one’s mind and tend to sap one’s courage. 

So for a perspective let us note some of the outstanding facts 

in the religious history of China. Thus we may see that God is 
bringing this great people to His feet. 


I 


TaoisM AND BuppDHISM 


In a.p. 1500 an old priest stood at Macao and looking over 
toward China said, “ Oh wall! when wilt thou open?” Could 
he have known it, the wall was then crumbling. Taoism, once the 
religion of the ancient world, and which held the East in its grasp, 
also invaded Europe. It came to grips with Christianity in 
Gnosticism and magical cults. However its definite failure to 
give longevity by its chemistry or by its magic discounted it before 
men. Its five magical books and its five mystical books lost their 
authority. While there are to-day a number of long haired priests 
who profess to tell how to avoid sorrow and trial, they are help- 
less and few. The hand that bound millions of hearts has grown 
palsied. 

Buddhism, probably, is the greatest counterfeit religion the 
world has ever seen. Piety is taught, self-restraint and many 
virtues are inculcated, also a release from the sufferings of the 
next world may be secured for a consideration, and above all man 
is made supreme and works out his own salvation with prayers 
and beads. 

In the sixth century Buddhism had attained an astonishing 
influence in China. Buddhist books were a hundred times 
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more numerous than Confucian books—and old Buddhist 
votive offerings . . . . all claim to have come from that 
period. 
Nestorian Christianity now came on to the scene. It met 
Buddhism well entrenched. The infamous female dictator (Wu 
Tse Tien) who murdered and ruled for eighteen years under six- 
teen titles, built a temple nearly 300 feet high adorned with all 
the splendour that a great country could afford. But God’s hand 
was with the Nestorians and in the history of the day we almost 
see the Christian writers speaking through the kings in their moral 
decrees. ‘The famous Nestorian tablet tells us of the great success 
of the monks. There were in China as many of these monks from 
Syria, as there are men missionaries of the Protestant Church in 
Chinato-day. They were given greathonour. An Imperial dele- 
- gation met Priest Olopon and welcomed him to China. Kings 
contributed to the temples that they-built—and the monks also 
held positions of great responsibility in the government. 

In a.p. 714 Kai Yuen “ sifted ” out 12,000 Buddhist mreh 
returning them to lay life. A hundred years of struggle for supre- 
macy between the Nestorians and the Buddhists followed. Then, 
in August, 846, Emperor Wu Tsung was disgusted with the Bud- 
dhist priests, and had 46,000 temples destroyed. 

He returned 265,000 monks and nuns to the ordinary walks 
of life and liberated 15,000 of their slaves. He melted up their 
idols and bells and made coins, and seized thousands of square 
miles of their lands. He built public buildings with the material 
from the temples. Buddhism was wounded but not unto death. 
This king the next year also expelled a thousand Syrian monks. 
They had been unfaithful to the revealed Word, which was not 
fully taught. The very next year I Tsong went to meet a bone 
of Buddha and in his joy said, “ Since I have seen this I do not 
grudge to die.” 

The Syrians unfaithful to the Word of God failed. The 
Buddhists with their prayers for the dead and some appropriated 
Christian items are reinstated for a thousand years while Nestorian- 
ism only leaves some relics of Christianity. 

Then Hong Hsiu Chwen, a hundred years ago, broke every 
idol that he saw and freed the people from fear of them—and 
to-day the Red propaganda has been used of God to let in the light. 
Buddhism is to-day in the mouths of the people called “ Mi Hsin” 
(fanaticism). This is not by man’s power. 
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CoNnFUCIANISM 


Fifty years ago Dr. DuBose writing his catechism of the 
three religions of China laid bare the sins of the Buddhists and 
Taoists; but he trod lightly when he spoke of Confucianism. 
In reality Confucianism was a power to be reckoned with far more 
seriously than the other two. It wasa social gospel. It preached 
sincerity, morality, truth and the golden rule and, above all, 
filial piety, and loyalty to the rulers. It worshipped God but 
“ distantly ”’—God was one of a pantheon. It gave the people 


no magna charta and no loyalty to God, so it has been held guilty 


for China’s fifty major rebellions and a thousand local rebellions 
in the last two millenniums. We need not discuss its part in exor- 
cism, polygamy, intrigue and insubordination, geomancy and 
deceit. Suffice it to say that political preferment through the 
classics and filial piety going into ancestral worship were two 
enormous tap-roots going into every home in China and demand- 
ing respect and obedience. Who has not seen the sin of ancestral 
tablets and yet who has not sympathized and suffered with the 
families as they discarded them ! 

Chang Chih Tung, the famous viceroy of the two Hu Pro- 
vinces, 40 years ago, saw the threat of Christianity, and, to make 
Confucianism impregnable, asked the Emperor Kwang Hsu to 
deify Confucius. This he did. So China and her rulers were 
prepared to challenge Christianity on its own ground, and besides 
was fortified with 2,000 years of respect for custom, and both 
social and political influences. No school could be recognized 
without the scroll of Confucius on the wall and no one could take 
the examinations to get political preferment unless they wor- 
shipped this new god. We know several very bright young men 
that deliberately chose to stay out of the Church so as to get the 
scholar’s degree. 

But Confucianism was crushed with the stone that was “ cut 
out of the mountain without hands”. The Boxer war, which 
caused the punishment of the official class, and the Red propa- 
ganda have swept away the obstruction of Confucianism. Classic 
expressions that used to have the force, in China, that the Scrip- 
tures have upon the Church, fall on deaf ears to-day. The young 
men in the schools do not know the meaning of these classical 
expressions, ‘Thus the third great barrier has fallen. 
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III 
Oren Way 


The daily press is opening the way for one to meet the Chinese 
on an even plane. Formerly every heart was sealed with ignor- 
ance, prejudice and pride. God’s providence in taking away 
these barriers has allowed the light to enter. There is, of course, 
still dense ignorance in thousands of hearts, but one is also sur- 
prised to see how well informed so many of the people are. 

The numbers of people that have joined the Church may be 
small but we must look at the opening doors and also at the bar- 
riers that have been removed ; also at the great amount of general 
and Christian information that like a leaven is working in the 
nation. To-day onecan almost say that there is a Christian Church 
within the reach of every man in China. (Tibet not included.) 

It is a pleasure to tell two instances which occurred at Sutsien, 
Kiangsu, that show the stand Christianity is taking among the 
people. 

Sutsien was besieged by soldiers fleeing from a defeat in the 
South. The gates of the city were shut and the General outside 
demanded that the magistrate be given over to him or he would 
shell the city. Dr. Junkin was called into the Yamen with the 
city elders to devise a way of escape. One suggested that Dr. 
Junkin go out of the city and say to the General that the magis- 
trate was gone. A man among the company, who was an infidel, 
said, “ Do not trouble Dr. Junkin that way for he is a Christian 
and he could not say that the magistrate is gone when he sees him 
sitting here.” They realized that Christianity stood for the 
truth. 

Again, an uprising had forced the magistrate to burn hun- 
dreds of houses in the neighbourhood of Sutsien. This made a 
greater rebellion and thousands surrounded the city and threatened 
to kill every well-to-do man in the city and also all the women and 
girls whose hair was cut off. (Bobbed hair was a sign of the new 
revolution.) The school girls cowered in Mrs. Junkin’s inner 
rooms for two days and the city was thoroughly frightened. 
Finally the besiegers agreed that if their houses were rebuilt they 
would retire. They would not take the guarantee of anyone 
except Dr. Junkin and Pastor Cheng. If these two would come 
out and tell them that the collections were really being made in 
the city they would return to their homes. This they did and the 
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city was saved. This is an illustration of Christianity being 
recognized for what it really is, Truth. God is making His 
light manifest. 

What we should not overlook is that pride and self-sufficiency 
are impregnable forts of defence. China, like some other nations, 
was well entrenched in these respects. Av-score of world events 
that have come to pass without the Church lifting a finger have 
forced China to recognize something outside herself and to feel 
the need of a physician. So the way is open for the light to come 
in. Where once an inquirer was a wonder, to-day hundreds are 
poring over primary catechisms. 

Christ is risen and is working in association with His people. 
The rocks of Taoism, Buddhism and Confucianism are removed. 
Ignorance of the affairs of the world and distrust of the missionary 
are now far less. New opposing forces of no mean organization 
and power are arrayed against the Church to-day: such as the 
propaganda of infidelity and the Red menace or “ mammon” 
fortified by civil power. But here the issue is defined—not merely 
blindly opposing but choosing or rejecting God, and for this 
God gives us the weapons of offence. ‘“ Not walking in craftiness 
or handling the word of God deceitfully.” Our lives preach as 
well as our words and creed. There is a danger that our fair 
profession may be streaked with sin that we do not realize, but 
which is not hid from others. If we will be faithful to the word 
of our risen Lord He will see to it that the powers of darkness will 
surely fall in His own time: “ Therefore seeing we have this 
ministry even as we have obtained mercy we faint not.” 


| B. C. Patterson. 
North China Theological Seminary, Tenghsten. 


THE SUPREME CLAIM 


“He said that God was His Father, making Himself equal with 
God.’”* 


Tue Fifth Chapter of John’s Gospel contains the fullest and 
most explicit declaration of Christ’s Divine Sonship which He 
Himself ever made to men. The occasion which drew it from 
His lips was the healing of the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda. ‘This miracle was performed on the Sabbath, and the 
Jews were so indignant at what they regarded as a breach of 
the Fourth Commandment that they sought to kill Him. Our 
Lord defended His action by appealing to the example of His 
Father. “My Father worketh hitherto,” He said, “and I 
work.” ‘The meaning of these words is unmistakably plain. 
God entered into rest on the Seventh day when He had finished 
the work of Creation, but that rest did not imply inactivity. 
His energies have been flowing forth in a ceaseless stream since 
then in His government of the world. His work of Creation 
has been succeeded by His works of Providence. Throughout 
the ages He has been upholding all things by His power, 
guiding the planets in their course, and, down on this earth, 
preserving and directing the lives of men, giving them the 
rains and the fruitful seasons and filling their hearts with 
food and gladness. And all those activities—none the less 
real because in the main they are noiseless in their exercise 
and so unfailing in their recurrence as to be invested with 
the character of immutable laws—are being carried through 
on Sabbath days as surely as on week days. It was on this fact 
that Christ based His own justification for having performed a 
work of healing on the Sabbath. But when He appealed to His 
Father’s example He advanced by implication a claim which 
His enemies were not slow to recognize. They were filled with 
a still more intense indignation when they realized that He had 
“said that God was His Father, making Himself equal with 
God”. In their eyes He had invaded not only the sanctity of 
the Sabbath but the prerogatives of Deity. They were certainly 
right in the construction which they put on His words. In that 
single sentence the Supreme Claim of Jesus is clearly set forth. 

t John v. 18. 
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In the discourse which follows* He proceeds to show that that 
claim was well founded. It may be profitable for us to consider: 


I.—Tue Manner IN WHICH THE CLAIM Is PRESENTED.’ 
It is not always by means of direct assertion that Jesus claims 
to be the Son of God. Seldom, indeed, did men hear His voice 
in the streets proclaiming His Supreme Deity. Frequently 
the claim is implicit in His words and actions, although it is not 
specifically set forth. We arrive at the truth by the pathway of 
inferences which we are left to draw, rather than of affirmations 
which we are asked to accept. One of the most beautiful of these 
indirect evidences is contained in the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen,’ where, after the servants had one by one failed in 
their mission, the Lord of the Vineyard—by whom is obviously 
meant God the Father—is represented as saying, “‘ What shall 
Ido? I will send my beloved Son : it may be they will reverence 
Him when they see Him.” The distinction drawn in the parable 
between the servants and the Son marks the gulf which separates 
the highest of the prophets from the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
reception given by the husbandmen to the Son when He came is 
a prophecy of Calvary. So also the invitations and promises of 
Christ, which at first glance seem to unfold only the riches of His 
grace, will be found on closer examination to imply the Divine- 
ness of His glory.‘ 

A striking instance of this undesigned form of proof occurs 
in the very passage we are now considering. The Jews, as we have 
seen, were wroth with Christ because He had made Himself 
“equal with God”. What was His attitude to this apparently 
reasonable protest ? Did He hasten to say, “‘ Stop ; you have put 
a wrong construction on my words; I never meant them to be 
understood in that sense; I make no claim to equality with 
God.” ‘That would be the reply of every sane human being, 
however exalted among his fellows. But it was not the reply of 
Jesus. He quietly accepted the conclusion which they drew 
from His reference to His Father, and then, as has already been 
said, proceeded to show that in “ making Himself equal with 
God ” He was not stretching out His hand, in daring presumption, 


t John v. 19-47. 
2 John v. 19-30. 
$ Luke xx. 9-18. 
4 Cf. Matt. xi. 27; John vii. 37, 38. This theme is worked out with convincing force in a 
little volume entitled The Divine Glory of Christ, written by Dr. Charles Brown, an eminent 
preacher of a former generation. 
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to grasp at honours which were not His by inherent and 
inalienable right. In doing so He bears “ witness of Himself ” 
in a series of definite affirmations. 

The words in which Jesus proclaims His own eternal 
Sonship are deep beyond our searching out. They confront 
us with truths so profound that we can only accept them in 
humble reverence, believing where we cannot fully understand. 
We must remember also that they are forms of expression which 
are derived from human relationships, and these can do little 
more than enable us to see “ through a glass darkly ” the mystery 
of the being of God. Christ makes mention of three facts bearing 
upon His relation to the Father, which establish His claim to be 
equal with God. 

(1) Harmony of will, issuing in unity of action. “ The Son 
can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.” 
This restriction does not imply limitation of resources, as the 
words appear to suggest. Rather do they indicate perfect 
harmony of mind and purpose. In human life a pupil may say, 
“ I can do nothing of myself ; I am under tutors and governors, 
who correct my mistakes, and quicken my intelligence, until one 
day I shall reach the stage of thinking and acting for myself.” 
A servant in using the same words indicates that he is under the 
authority of his master, doing simply what he is told, with little 
or no right of individual initiative. But it is not this idea of 
personal subordination that underlies the expression as applied 
by our Lord to Himself. Here at any rate He is speaking not 
primarily as the servant of the Father, but as His Son—although 
it must be added that in some of His statements in this discourse 
the ministerial and the strictly filial relationships appear to be 
intermingled. The fact which He declares in this particular 
utterance is that He knows the Father’s will with a perfect under- 
standing; that this knowledge implies a mutual agreement in 
purpose; and that this agreement, in turn, means that He 
“can do nothing of Himself ” along the line of independent action. 
This co-operative harmony, again, must be rooted in identity 
of nature. 

(2) Equality of Power, both im range and in achievement. 
“* What things soever He doeth, these also doeth the Son like- 
wise.”? What finite mind can compass the sweep of the Father’s 
power? Instinctively we form our conception of it in terms of 
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the material universe. In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth, and He created them by the word of His power. 
We look up unto the heavens, and our imagination fails us when we 
seek to realize that, beyond our farthest ken, there are millions 
of millions of stars that are strewn across their immeasurable 
spaces. And that same power is exercised, and needs to be 
exercised, in the spiritual life of men. It is the God who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, that shines in our 
hearts to give us the light of the knowledge of His glory in the 
face of Jesus Christ.‘ The primeval miracle of creation is 
repeated day by day in the new creation of human souls. And 
what things soever the Father can do, these Christ can do also, 
both in the physical and in the spiritual domain. His power 
reaches to the uttermost extent of His Father’s might. In 
human life, however, one man may do all things that his neigh- 
bour can do, but that does not necessarily imply that the twostand 
on the same plane of achievement, for the first man may not be 
able to do the “all things” equally well. There is equality 
of range, but inferiority of execution. It is in this connection 
that the word “ likewise ” used by Jesus reveals its significance. 
It means more than “also”, and tells us that “ what things 
soever the Father doeth ”’, these Christ does in like manner—- 
with the same majesty, and ease, and grace, and perfection. 

(3) Perfection of Love, resulting in fulness of Knowledge. 
“The Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that 
Himself doeth .”* How shall we speak of the love of the Father 
to His only begotten Son—a love that pours forth its treasures 
in infinite gladness on Another who is worthy of it all, and who 
is able both to receive and to return it in fullest measure? In 
this perfect communion lies, we must believe, the infinite joy 
that dwells everlastingly in the heart of the Triune God. ‘“ No 
small part of the eternal blessedness of the holy God,” says John 
Owen in his massive treatise on The Person of Christ, ‘‘ consisteth 
in the mutual love of the Father and the Son by the Spirit. As 
He is the only-begotten of the Father, He is the first, necessary, 
adequate, complete object of the whole love of the Father. In 
Him was the ineffable, eternal, unchangeable delight and com- 
placency of the Father, as the full object of His love. The same 
is expressed in that description of Him, ‘ the only-begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father.’ ” 


* 2 Cor. iv. 6. - # John v. 20. 
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Such a love knows no reserve. The Father “ showeth all 
things ” to the Son because He loves Him. The language used is 
again derived from the facts of human life. It is in the intimacies 
of mutual love among men that the secrets of the heart are most 
fully disclosed. In their application to God the words imply 
that the knowledge of the Son is co-extensive with that of the 
Father. There is no length or breadth or depth or height of 
attainment to which it does not reach. From all eternity the 
Son had access to the profoundest counsels of the Father’s will. 

Let us take all those facts together, and can we fail to see 
that they set forth a claim to Divine Sonship on the part of 
Jesus Christ ? And shall we not assent to that claim in the 
familiar words which express the homage of all believing hearts : 
“Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ; Thou art the ever- 
lasting Son of the Father ” ? 


I].—Tue Evipence sy wHICH THE 1s SuPPoRTED.' 
In the words which we have considered, Christ is presenting 
a claim on His own behalf. But with regard to that personal 
testimony, He makes the startling assertion, “ If I bear witness 
of myself, my witness is not true.”* Once more He is using words 
which are borrowed from human custom. According to the 
standards which are observed in this world a man’s judgment of 
himself is not considered adequate unless it is confirmed by 
reliable corroborative testimony. Jesus accommodates His 
language and His method to this common practice, and proceeds 
to substantiate His personal claim by external evidence. So He 
brings forward a number of witnesses—four in all—to support 
His own assertions. 

(1) The first is John the Baptist “ Ye sent unto John”, 
He says, “‘ and he bare witness unto the truth.” The words refer 
to the interview between the Baptist and the emissaries who 
were sent from Jerusalem by the Jews to ask him who he was,‘ 
for so profound was the impression that his majestic personality 
had made on the people that they “mingled his name with 
naming of the Lord”. It was on that occasion in particular 
that John “ bare witness unto the truth”. First of all he denied 
that he was the Christ ; he was merely, he said, a voice crying in 
the wilderness, a man with a mission to “ make straight the 


¥. 31-39. 3 John v. 32-35. 
v. 31. 4 John i. 19-34. 
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way of the Lord”. Then he paid tribute to the unique pre- 
eminence of this greater One of whose coming he was the herald. 
“He it is”, he declared, “who coming after me is preferred 
before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” 
On the following day John bore an even more striking testimony : 
“‘T saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it 
abode uponHim . . . and ”—for this was the sign by which 
the forerunner was to recognize his Master—“ 1 bare record 
that this is the Son of God.”” ‘This was the evidence borne by the 
man who had been Divinely commissioned to prepare the way 
for Christ. 

Now the credibility of any witness depends on his personal 
character. What kind of man, then, was the Baptist? Jesus 
himself tells us. ‘“‘ He was a burning and a shining light ”—a 
lamp that flamed with the very light of God, “ burning ” in 
sincerity, “shining” in purity. That strange, almost wild 
figure that appeared in the wilderness of Judea, clad in the rough 
garments of the prophet, living on such food as lay about him 
in the desert, denouncing with passionate vehemence the un- 
godliness of men, tearing aside the rags of their hypocrisy, and 
sparing none, whether high or low—this second Elijah, who was 
well-nigh consumed with the fire of his own zeal, was held in 
universal esteem as a prophet of God.’ For a season at least the 
people rejoiced in his light* and testified that his witness con- 
cerning Jesus was true.* John, beyond question, was a man 
whose character authenticated his message. 

John, than which man a grander or a greater 
Not till this day has been of woman born, 
John like some iron peak by the Creator 
Fired with the red glow of the rushing morn. 

This, then, the first of Christ’s witnesses, bore record that He 
was the Son of God. But in the very midst of so lofty a tribute 
to His forerunner, our Lord disavowed any kind of dependence 
on human evidence. “I receive not testimony from man ”* 
He declared, in the quiet assurance of conscious Deity. It was as 
if He had said, “ You do not need the light of a candle to behold 
the glory of the Sun.” Jesus was meek and lowly in heart, but 
He knew His own worth. 

(2) The second 1s provided by the mighty works which He 
performed.’ In recent years there has been a tendency on the part 


i Matt. xiv. 5. 3 John x. 41. | 5 John v. 35. 
2 John v. 35. 4 John v. 34. 
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of many scholars to disparage the evidential value of Christ’s 
miracles. The old way of putting it, that through His 
miracles our Lord “ tolled the great bell of the universe which 
summoned men to listen to His sermon,” is accepted by 
these writers only in an attenuated sense. There can be little 
doubt that this attitude can be traced to the challenge which 
is offered by the modern mind to the supernatural character of 
most, if not all, of those works of power. Some of them at 
least, we are told, did not happen; the record which declares 
that they did happen is simply not true. With regard to others, 
especially the miracles of healing, explanations are given which 
ascribe them to psychological influences, or to even more 
mysterious psychic powers which Jesus is assumed to have 
possessed in a pre-eminent degree. Such explanations, however, 
are but the devices of a scepticism which has the effect, if not the 
design, of eliminating from the works of Christ those elements 
which could justly lay claim to a miraculous character. In any 
case it has to be recognized that it is in this lack of hospitality to 
the idea of the supernatural that the modern belittling of* the 
apologetic value of miracle has its roots. 

But among the witnesses to which He appeals in support of 
His Supreme Claim, Christ assigns a high place to His miracles." 
Their evidence, He declares, is of even greater value than that of 
John.* And remembering the character both of the deeds and of 
the Doer of them, this is only what we should expect.; for Christ 
and His miracles authenticate each other. They were works of 
power, which did not always require for their performance a 
co-operative faith on the part of those whom they benefited. 
This is particularly true of the “‘ nature ” miracles and of at least 
one work of healing.? They were also works of mercy—the 
blighting of the barren fig-tree not excepted, for through it the 
withering of an inanimate object conveyed a warning of judgment 
to an unbelieving and unfruitful generation. And at the same 
time they were signs, which had the effect of attesting the 
Divineness of Christ’s Person and mission, even when their direct 
purpose was the deliverance of men from physical or spiritual 
evil. The greatest sign of all—specifically designated as such by 


1 This fact does not appear to receive due recognition even by Principal D. S. Cairns in his original 
and penetrating study of this subject, when he affirms that the evidential purpose of our Lord’s miracles 
“is a meaning imposed upon the New Testament by a supposed apologetic necessity".—The Faith 
that Rebels, p. 36. 
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Christ Himself, in response to the reiterated appeals of His 
enemies—was His rising again from the dead. And before the 
fact of the empty Tomb the explanations of rationalistic criticism 
fall to the ground. He who was “ made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh ” was “ declared to be the Son of God — 
with power according to the spirit of holiness by the resurrection 
from the dead”. And to this final attestation the other signs 
add their own contribution. 

(3) The third witness is the Father Himself.2 In His secret 
consciousness, Jesus of course had the continuous testimony of 
His Father throughout all the days of His flesh. The Spirit who 
dwelt in Him in immeasurable fulness bore witness with His spirit 
that He was the Son of God. But the words “ hath borne” 
point to some definite public occasion. The Transfiguration was 
still in the future, and so was the experience which followed the 
request of the Greeks.» We must therefore conclude that the 
reference is to Christ’s Baptism at the commencement of His 
public ministry. In connection with that event the heavens 
were opened and the Spirit descended upon Him, “and lo a 
voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.”* Whether this testimony was heard by those who 
stood about Him on the banks of the Jordan, or whether it was 
audible to Jesus alone, is uncertain. The words, “ Ye have 
neither heard His voice at any time, nor seen His shape,” 
appear to favour the latter alternative, but they are not altogether 
conclusive, for at the Transfiguration, at least, the *hree chosen 
disciples heard the voice “ from the excellent glory”’.’ In any 
case we can realize how fitting it was that in the hour when He 
was formally putting His hand to the work of a Servant, He should 
receive from Heaven the public recognition of a Son. 

(4) The final witness is found in the Scriptures. “‘ They 
are they which testify of Me”, our Lord declared. From the 
beginning to the end “ in the volume of the Book it is written ” 
of the coming Messiah. Moses spoke of Him. The Psalms are 
fullof Him. The great theme of the Prophets was “‘ the sufferings © 
of Christ and the glory that should follow”.”? Those ancient 
oracles, indeed, testified of Him with such minuteness that they 
foretold the time and place and circumstances of His coming. 


* Peter 17, 16. 
ohn v. 37. ohn v. 39. 
3 John xii. 20-34. 7 Peter i. 11 
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And the witness of prophecy was confirmed by the facts of history. 
Take the last scene of all in His earthly life. He was led as a lamb 
to the slaughter; the soldiers cast lots for His raiment; the 
Shepherd was smitten and the sheep were scattered; in the 
intensity of His physical distress He said, “I thirst”; in the 
deeper agony of His soul, He cried, “ My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me,”—all these details of His Crucifixion 
had been predicted hundreds of years before, and now 
were fulfilled to the letter. The Scriptures testify of Christ 
with no uncertain voice, and their evidence “ cannot be 
broken ”’. 

The Forerunner, the Works, the Father, the Scriptures— 
four witnesses, who proclaim with concurrent emphasis that 
Jesus is the Son of God. Could any claim be more resistlessly 
substantiated ? 


ImpiicaTions WITH WHICH THE CLAIM Is CHARGED. 
If Jesus is the Son of God—in the unique sense of the term— 
that fact has inevitable implications which bear upon our own 
duty and destiny as sinners of mankind. One or two of these 
may be briefly mentioned. | 

To begin with, He has a right to the allegiance of men. It 
is the will of God “ that all men should honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father”.* Equality im glory carries with it 
the right to equality of homage. In other words, Christ is 
entitled to receive from men the worship which is due to God 
alone. We do not encroach upon the prerogative of the Father 
when we render unto the Lord Jesus the love and trust and loyal 
service of our whole heart and life. On the contrary, we are 
assured that if we do not honour the Son, neither do we honour 
the Father: so real a fact is the unity of the Godhead in three 
Persons. It is our part, then, to endeavour to realize, ever 
more clearly, the Divine glory of the Saviour whom the Gospel 
reveals. Surely He is worthy of the best that we can give Him ; 
for it was nothing less than His best that He gave for us. “ The 
Son of God,” said Paul, “. . . loved me and gave Himself 
for me ”—and we, when once we accept that fact for ourselves, 
what can we do but fall down before Him and worship? And 
what further can we do, as the days go by, but deny ourselves, 
and take up our Cross and follow Him loyally to the end ? 
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For ah, the Master is so fair, 

His smile so sweet on banished men, 
That they who meet Him unaware 
Can never rest on earth again. 


And they who see Him risen afar 
At God’s right Hand to welcome them, 
Forgetful stand of home and land, 


Desiring fair Jerusalem. 

But there is another aspect of this truth which we forget 
only at the peril of our soul. It is the Divine glory of Christ 
that makes unbelief the most aggravated of all sins in the sight of 
God—the sin which, if persisted in, will bring men into the final 
condemnation. ‘“ He that believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on Him.” 

In the second place, He has Power to save men. “ He that 
heareth my words . . . shall not come into condemnation ” ;* 
that is one effect of His saving power. ‘‘ The Son quickeneth 
whom He will”’;? that is the second effect. The one means 
deliverance from the guilt of sin; the other means deliverance 
from the power of sin, or, in other words, from spiritual death, 
The Son has life in Himself, and, because of that, is a fountain 
of life to others. Here lies the only hope for a perishing world— 
the strong Son of God is able to quicken the dead. However 
terrible the ruin which sin has wrought in the lives of men, how- 
ever deep the pit into which they have fallen, and however 
tenacious the grip in which they are held by the god of this 
world, He can proclaim liberty to the captives and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound. But we must guard 
against the danger of divesting this Divine Liberator of His real 
humanity. He who has “ in Himself ” such energy of life that He 
is able to quicken the dead is that same tender, compassionate 
Kinsman who wept at the grave of Lazarus. 

In the third place, He has Authority to judge men. ‘The 
Father”, we read, . . . “hath committed all judgment 
to the Son.”* This statement is amplified in another sentence 
which declares that the Father “ hath given Him authority to 
execute judgment also, because He is the Son of Man”. These 
two utterances provide us with an instance of the conjunction 
of Divine Sonship with mediatorial authority which is revealed 
in the work of Jesus Christ. On the one hand He has a delegated 
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authority as the “ Son of Man ”’, that is, as the Redeemer who 
finished the work which had been given Him to do. But the 
_ Son of Man is also the Son of God, and so in the last analysis 
His judicial authority is rooted in His eternal Sonship. But 
let us glance at the solemn fact which is here affirmed. God 
will one day “‘ judge the world in righteousness by that Man whom 
He hath ordained”’,* and Christ’s own rising from the dead is 
. the guarantee of that awe-inspiring reality. ‘“‘ The hour is 
coming”’, Jesus assures us, “in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear His voice. And shall come forth; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.”* We dare not 
attempt to tone down the impressiveness of this two-fold 
affirmation. With a definiteness which is far removed from the 
nebulous evasions of a great deal of modern teaching, it enshrines 
the hope of the righteous, and unfolds the doom of the wicked. 
The final word which is relevant to such an assurance of the 
** Judgment to come ”’, is contained in the first of the Messianic 
Psalms: “‘ Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and ye perish from the 
way, when His wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in Him.’ | 


ALEXANDER STEWART. 
Edinburgh. 
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A POPULAR APOLOGETIC’ 


Tuest broadcast addresses, delivered under the auspices of the Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary, exhibit all the leading traits of their stalwart author. That fervour 
of conviction, candour of utterance, and clarity of arrangement which we have 
learned to associate with Dr. Machen’s handiwork, display themselves as notably as 
elsewhere. They appear indeed in a new setting. The popular medium of pro- 
paganda here adopted entails a popular presentation of the subject ; for the audiences 
ae the speaker’s mental vision are of a miscellaneous type, nor can they be assumed 

an intelligent acquaintance with the genius of Christianity. Prof. 
sanien has faced the peculiar difficulties of his task, and surmounted them, with 
no slight skill, The very simplicity of treatment incident to the form of the work 
should promote its wider circulation. For the learned author has deliberately laid 
aside all the trappings of erudition, that he may make his appeal to the reasonable 
judgment of his auditors. To a large extent he is occupied in removing current 
prejudices against Biblical Christianity engendered either by complacent ignorance 
or impatient misrepresentation, and his first aim is to present the case for evangelical 
belief in a plain and undiscoloured light. We have in this volume what may be 
termed an elementary apologetic for certain fundamentals of the faith, in contra- 
distinction from prevalent counterfeits, so frequently found nowadays coolly mas- 
querading under its mantle. 

In the course of his argument Dr. Machen has to deal with a great variety of 
objections. To begin with, there are parties engrossed with social or economic 
— who treat religion cavalierly as a trivial side-issue. To this shallow 

tesseitigkeit our author makes reply that our relationship with our Maker underlies 
all others, that to ignore what Hugh Miller styles “ the parabolic curve of man’s 
spiritual nature”’ is inevitably to fire underneath the mark. He proceeds to insist that 
the ray of natural light, whether kindled at the rugged forge of the physical universe 
or borrowed from the finer luminosity of conscience, proves inadequate, and requires 
_ to be supplemented by the more pellucid beams of revelation. And he contends 
that only one aspirant to that title, standing aloof from all others, can corroborate its 
claim to be a real deposit from on high. 

But have we a true record of this revelation ? In other terms, is the Bible what it 
purports to be, the Word of the living God ? We hail the unswerving decision with 
which Prof. Machen raises the old Protestant ensign of an unerring rule of faith. 
It is refreshing to remark how firmly he maintains the plenary inspiration of Scripture 
in face of all the elaborate scepticism rampant in the modern religious world, with 
which no one is better acquainted than he. True, the original autographs have 
vanished ; yet the Lord has watched over His own testimony, mediated through 
human instruments moulded to fill their appointed niches in the symmetrical edifice 
of spiritual truth, and has preserved it essentially intact. Christ’s own endorsement 
of the Old Testament and virtual prediction of the New is regarded as its crowning 
ratification. In opposition to the theological fribbles who view the Bible as a helpful 
manual (marred nevertheless by manifold blunders and blemishes) “‘in the art of being 
religious”, our author, like Dr. John Hall, deems himself “an interpreter of a revela-" 
tion that settles things”. For, if it is to stand in this evil day, the life of faith must 
be embedded in a foundation of unalloyed truth. Neither the variable voice of 
Christian experience, nor the necromantic spells of modern thought, evoking “ the 
spirit of Jesus ” from its mummy-case of tradition, can supplant the written word, 

at least with serious believers, as a court of appeal. 


1 The Christian Faith inthe Modern World. By Prof. J. Gresham Machen. Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 68. net. 
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What then is the unique knowledge of God conveyed to us by the sacred oracles ? 
They reveal not only a Personal, transcendent Deity, but a Triune Godhead, and the 
Incarnate Son as the Second Person of the Trinity. After dwelling at some length 
on this all-important topic and exposing the subterfuges by which it is so widely 
evaded, Prof. Machen turns to the Sermon on the Mount and shows how even at that 
stage of His teaching Christ makes Himself the Centre of His doctrine, claims exclusive 
devotion and ultimate authority, and represents Himself as sitting on the judgment- 
seat of God at the final assize. Our relation to Him fixes our destiny. Dr. Machen 
clenches his argument by reference to that stupendous passage, not Johannine 
but Synoptical, in which Christ declares : No man knoweth the Father but the Son, 
and no man knoweth the Son but the Father and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal Him (Matt. xi. 27). Nor is Prof. Machen nervously shy of the miraculous 
element in the Gospels. It may clash with the figment of a naturalistic Jesus, but it 
fully accords with a supernatural Christ and tenders its quota of evidence in demon- 
stration of His Divine Sonship. Strauss showed how inextricably these “ signs” 
are interwoven with the Gospel —s ; and every attempt to construct a “ liberal 
Jesus ” pent within the natural a mere prophet of the fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man, shorn of Hi priestly vesture and His sovereign sceptre, has 
conspicuously failed. Moreover, Jesus staked all those tremendous claims of His 
on His bodily resurrection the third day, and that event cannot be expunged from 
the catalogue of attested facts, so long as its sequel, the Christian Church, abides a 
tangible reality. No “ pathological hallucination ” could have reshaped all subsequent 
history. We think the chapters dealing with these central verities the most effective 
in the book. 

The volume ends somewhat abruptly, after a discussion of Paul’s testimony to 
Christ and of the personality of the Holy Spirit. Dr. Machen himself calls attention 
to the fact that his survey covers but a part of the field of Christian truth. Perhaps 
he means to complete it in the near future. At any rate the segment before us 
merits warm commendation from all who wish to see sound doctrine sanely, yet 
uncompromisingly, inculcated. Speculation can be met with anywhere to-day. 
The religious market is overstocked with it ; and if it still commands a sale and is not 
become a “ drug ” in that market, the fact is symptomatic of a morbid appetite for 
quack medicines, of a craze for chaff in lieu of wheat. For ourselves, we much prefer 
the heavenly manna here commended to our taste to the earthly bran or sawdust 
foisted into its place in so many quarters. 

We observe a single misprint: “ right ” for “ light” on page 29. 
Epmunp K. Simpson. 
Edinburgh. 


DAL SONDER WEDERKEEREN OF PAS DER DOOT" 


Pas der Doot is edited and commentated by no mean scholar in Professor de Keyser 
who makes a further important contribution to our studies of cultural ideas and 


The book has paper covers, is printed on good paper, approximately 8vo, and is 
hes paper od on 

they are reproductions from the original “’t dal sonders Wederkeeren oft tpas der 
Doot ” published at Antwerp in 1528. These are mainly quaint representations, as 
we should expect from such titles as “Death and Accident”, and so on. 


two swords, and two brooms, and a tail of animals’, probably serpents’, 


in the State University of Ghent, Belgium. Published for of Science and Letters, 
University of Ghent by “ do Antwerp, Fach and Martins 
*S Gravenhage, 1936. 


To us there is perhaps something humorous im seeing Accident depicted as a 
left handed swordsman riding a beast, not a horse, whose legs consists of 
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heads, and a mane of daggers and cross-bows. Yet the picture serves to give a 
vivid realization of the mental reaction of the sixteenth century to this question. 

The text is in Flemish with a freely rendered French parallel from an account of 
Pierre Michault’s de Pas de La Mort, published in 1869, at Brussels. The notes and 
Introduction and Foreword are also in Flemish. 

The illustrations to which reference has already been made were the work of the 
Antwerper Jan van Doesborch between 1500-40. The works put out by this man 
help us to appreciate the very great part the Netherlands played in British culture 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth century. Among those listed by Professor de Keyser 
are such as The Fifteen Tokens about 1505, Os, Facies, Mentum (vocabularium Latino- 
britannicum), 1510? and Valuacyon of gold and sylver of 1499. For such reason as 
these the cultural history and beliefs of the Netherlands must always be of interest 
tous. This fifteenth and sixteenth century influence was not an isolated event but 
was only a later manifestation of the effect Flemings had exerted on English and 
Scottish culture from the earliest times. 

Concerning the identity of the author, Colijn Caillieu, there is much discussion 
and Professor de Keyser deals at length with this “ prince der rethorycken ” of the 
fifteenth century. 

The text of the Flemish original is printed on the right hand page (with ample 
footnotes), and that of the French version on the left ; so that both are parallel as 
far as is possible. Throughout, there are reproduced the quaint old woodcuts, of 
“ Death”, “ The Aged Folk”, and so on. 

Professor de Keyser has provided us with an excellent work which gives students 
of comparative religion and folk-lore ample opportunity for studying material 
otherwise difficult of access. 

G, R. Garr. 


Edinburgh. 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT?* 


Every page of this impressive book displays the unrivalled knowledge of its author, 
as, with penetrating insight and sound scholarship, he disentangles the complexities 
of this theme and presents to his readers a Europe ominous in its threats, terrifying 
in its mien and charged with power fitted to disturb in every Christian land the 
smug complacency of those who are at ease in Zion. A book that deals with revolu- 
tions which have shaken, if not destroyed, the foundations of Christian civilization 
in the hands of a nerveless pessimist, might bury even the righteous in hopeless gloom. 


But the effect of reading this book should be far otherwise. Written with verve 


and vim suffused with the warm glow of a strong evangelical conviction, which is 
itself controlled by a fine critical faculty and balanced judgment, the heartening effect 
of the cumulative evidence is a re-assurance of the triumph of the Faith over all its 
trials. 

In five chapters which spread over 360 pages Dr. Keller, plumbing great depths, 
discusses the age-long problem of Church and State. The inquiry is brought again 
into the realm of practical and concrete problems by the political, economic, social and 
moral insecurity issuing from the convulsions of the soul of the Continent in the fever 
of revolution. 

In the opening chapter on the Myths and Ideologies of the Continental Revolu- 
tions he traces these to their roots in irrational subconscious instincts and imaginative 
intuitions; the expression of the myth of a perfect classless human society as in 
Russia ; the myth of the State as in Italy; the myth of a national unity based on 
purity of blood and race as in Germany. All the revolutions are explosions of irra- 
tional, subconscious tensions, suppressed desires and anti-religious passions. When 

* Church and State on the European Continent. Beckly Lecture 1936. By Adolf Keller, D.D., 
LL.D. Epworth Press, London. Price 6s. net. 
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the psychological terminology is pealed off this statement, these revolutions appear as 
the inevitable eruptions of the rebellious volcanic forces in ved human nature 
in defiant revolt against God, and in complete abandonment of His merciful restraints 
pursuing with fury the destruction of ing that exalts God. ° 

In two highly informative chapters, Dr. Keller deals first with the forms of 
relations between State and Church which history discloses as two opposite poles 
connected by a variety of not too sanctified relationships, ranging from “ a kind of 
marriage, to the bitterest enmity ” (p. 151). The whole gamut of the “ forms ” of 
these relations as subsisting before the outbreak of present day revolutions is traversed 
with delicate care and a high standard of objectivity. Nevertheless, he offers the 
opinion that the secularization of school education issues, as in America (and he mi ‘it 
have added the overseas members of the British Commonwealth of Nations) in «n 
ever increasing number of educated youth “ alienated from the religious ¢thes of 
the nation” and ignorant of the fundamentals of religion (p. 158). Here he is, 
unconsciously, no doubt, bringing his views into alignment with those stoutly held 
by the constitutional Evangelicals in Scotland, more than two generations ago. 
“ The State exists as a reality for the Church ” (p, 267), which implies at least the 
recognition of the State’s right to avow its Christian belief. 

The ideologies of the new revolutionary states, Russia, Italy and Germany are 
shown in their application through ecclesiastical legislation by which the spirit and 
myth of revolution are the potent instruments used to assimilate the life of the 
Church to that of the whole State. The destruction of the Church in Russia makes 
this specially clear. For there the anti-religious ideology of Bolshevism finds expres- 
sion in legislation where the ideology furnishes the anti-religious fire and legislation 
the instrument as destructively wielded by the Party dominating the State and 
interpreting and annotating law in terms of its own anti-religious ideology. 

Throughout this book there is an authoritative exposition of the drastic changes 
in the relationship of Churches and States effected by the political revolutions that 
have passed and are passing over Europe with their uncomfortable reverberations in 
many other countries. Significant of these changes is the Author’s frequent refer- 
ences to jus circa sacra and jus im sacra, terms which in the deceptive placidity of a 
quarter of century ago were used by a venerable speaker in a Church Assembly only to 
be received by the smile induced by an amusing anachronism. These great changes 
may be fraught with dire consequences to the Christian Faith, as the Author 
indicates, that should disturb the confidence of the obdurate worldly optimist. 
Even the spirit of the most robust believer might well quail before the mighty 
sinister forces let loose in the world of our time were it not for the abundant encour- 
agement offered him by the Word of God and the history of the Christian Church. 

After all, the Dictators of to-day have predecessors. For the most of a century 
the Reformed Faith in Scotland, for example, was cruelly harassed and persecuted by 
absolute sovereignty ; one king, boldly annexing omnipotence, claimed the right 
to rule his subjects in all spheres “‘ by a stroke of the pen”. The modern variant 
does the same thing. But although this absolutism, aided and abetted then as now 
by willing satraps, could dragoon the people of God to moss-hags, dungeons and 
distant lands, it could not destroy their spirit nor expunge their faith ; nor can the 
issue be different in this conflict when the Reformed Synod at Dahlem and Oeynhausen 
in particular have developed the ground of conflict into the old Scottish test of 
loyalty to Christ’s supreme right to rule in His own House. The issue, in the light 
of the past, need not be in doubt, provided the Reformed people will courageously 
wield the rustless spiritual weapons which secured at a great price the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Church of Christ in another land. This was done without impinging 
on the prerogatives of the State with which it willingly co-ordinated its jurisdiction, 
both functioning in their differing spheres to carry out, as best they could, the revealed 
will of God in the spiritual and temporal domains. There is abundant proof in 
this book, which could be confirmed from many other sources, of a real awareness of 
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the honour at stake on the part of an ever increasing number of Reformed people 
in Europe, under the guidance of great teachers whose theology in essence, though 
not in terminology, differs but little from that Calvinism which according to a great 
authority repulsed that dangerous and similar attack on the sovereignty of Christ 
in sacra referred to above. Enough has been written to indicate roughly the 
nature of the contents of this, in many ways, fascinating book, which should be in 
the hands of those who are seriously concerned about the future of Christianity in 
Europe and elsewhere. 
| D. Macuzan. 


Edinburgh. 


HET BOEK GENESIS OPNIEUW UIT DEN GRONDTEXT 
VERTAALD EN VERKLAARD' 


In this volume we have another of the series of commentaries issued by a committee 
of theologians connected with the Gereformeerde Kerk in Holland. Opportunity 
may be taken of commending the very convenient form and neat appearance of the 
slim volumes in the series. But also highly commendable is the general idea of 
producing such brief and simple studies of the various books of the Bible, reminding 
us in Scotland of the attempt of David Dickson and his friends in the early seventeenth 
century to give out commentaries for the benefit of those who, while without the time 
and learning to go very deeply into such matters were very ready to spend half 
an hour or so in the day in reading their Bible, and would welcome suitable 
guidance. 

This volume must of course be read in the light of the introduction in Dr. 
Aalders’s treatment of the first part of Genesis which has already appeared. It 
deals with Genesis xi. 27 to xxx. 43—the story of Abraham and of Isaac and part of 
Jacob’s career—and will be followed at an early date by a third volume to complete 
the study of this Old Testament book. 

The new translation offered is given without argument or any attempt at dis- 
cussing variant readings or remarking on other interpretations or pointing out where 
it differs from existing versions. It is an excellent thing that such a translation should 
be given, even were it only to assist in dispelling the somewhat superstitious reverence 
which still lingers for the increasingly unfamiliar vocabulary and spelling of the 
translation of Dort. Anything that seeks to bring us into more living intimacy with 
the original text is good. 

The commentary is written in a simple style and should present no obstacles 
to the understanding of any Church member who desires to have help in his private 
or family reading of scripture. There are not much more than 200 pages in the 
volume, and in this space it was obviously impossible—even had it been regarded 
as desirable—to make any considerable reference to the works of other Biblical 
scholars. Those who wish to go more fully into problems raised will know where to 
find the necessary assistance. That the volume is intended specially for the general 
reader is clear from such small points as that the Editor thinks it necessary to indicate 
that Pharaoh is not a proper name but a title, and to explain the “ sitting in the gate ” 
of Eastern towns. 

The Editor accepts the Bible statements without hesitation. No doubt appears 
as to the historicity of Abraham and other Patriarchs. There is no tendency to 
regard the stories as legendary or mythical, or indeed anything but straightforward 
statements of fact. Thus in discussing the possible difficulty that Sarah was already 
65 years old when her beauty attracted the Pharaoh, the Editor points out that 
Scripture is clear in its statement, and a problem only arises when present human 
experience as to the period during which a woman continues to have physical 

* Het Bock Genesis opnicuw uit den Grondtext vertaald en verklaard, by Prof. Dr. G. Ch. Aalders, 

Amsterdam ; Second Part, 1936. (Published by J. H. Kok n.v., Kampen. Price 2.75 f.) 
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attractiveness is allowed to guide our judgment, whereas-things were different in an 
epoch when the Bible plainly assigns a much longer life-time to individuals. Again 
the action of the angels in Sodom is accepted without question as supernatural when 
the people’s sight is confused so that Lot’s home is left in peace. The idea that the 
story of Lot and his daughters might date from a later time of Jewish hatred for 
Moabites and Ammonites is dismissed as based upon a view of Scripture absolutely 
opposed to that which the Editor accepts, and he says plainly that it is not a later 
fiction nor an old legend but a revelation of facts disclosed by divine authority. Again 
in connection with the passage concerning Jacob at Bethel a suggestion that a phrase 
has been added is rejected with the comment : “ That we cannot take anything of this 
sort seriously is clear as day.” The author makes no attempt to place such an incident 
as the proposed sacrifice of Isaac in any context of the history of primitive religion. 

A very important feature of the commentary is the way in which the Editor 
deals throughout with the Biblical critical efforts to assign passages to the different 
sources, J., E., and P. The arguments for separating out the passages are carefully 
stated, and the Editor has no difficulty in finding detailed replies. Theories such as 
that Genesis xx. duplicates part of Genesis xii. are fully discussed and discarded ; 
and in Genesis xviii. f., the Editor finds no need whatever for supposing a parallel 
account to be offered for Genesis xvii. 15, etc., but regards these as two separate 
intimations, the one specially appealing to Abraham, the other to Sarah. 

The general attitude with regard to date and composition is patent from a 
statement near the beginning of the volume to the effect that it is very possible and 
even highly probable that oral tradition preserved many particulars and that this 
oral tradition was finally (perhaps during the sojourn in Egypt) fixed in writing, and 
from the oral and/or written tradition so much was recorded under divine inspiration 
in the Book of Genesis as the Heavenly Author of the Bible regarded as necessary 
for us. 

Opportunity is sometimes taken to teach a lesson from the text. Thus in con- 
nection with the story of Abraham and Sarah in Egypt the occasion is used to 
emphasize the fact that the patriarchs were sinful men like ourselves and that in 
Abraham’s obedience of faith there is exhibited not his virtue but only the wonderful 
Grace of God. An interesting question arises as to the precise significance of the 
expression: “ Now I know” in Genesis xxii. 12, and the value of the proof for 
Abraham himself is stressed, but also the value for us of the evidence of the strength 
which the fear of God can produce in a weak and sinful heart. Warning is also given 
inferring that God thus selects special places for His presence. 

The volume accomplishes its purpose, and all who accept the general pri 
upon which the series is based will fecl ladebeed to Dr. 
for his contribution to it. 

G. D, Henperson. 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 


DISPENSATIONALISM!' 


Tuxse are two pamphlets from the prolific pen of Mr. Mauro. They are part of the 
war that he carries on with Modern Dispensationalism. In both he writes with 
his wonted clearness and vigour. The use that he makes of the word Dispensational- 
ism is a distinctly technical one for he applies it to the species of teaching in regard 
to a variety of Dispensations which has found favour in certain “‘ Brethren ” circles 
and has from them spread to many of the Premillennial Evangelists in various Churches 
who accept the general outlook of those “ Brethren” on the subject of unfulfilled 


Prophecy. 
Dispensationalism Fustifies the Crucifixion A Letter Dispensationalist 


° 
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In the first of these pamphlets Mr. Mauro makes a slashing attack on the teaching 
of this modern school. Their “ Postponement ” hypothesis in regard to the Kingdom 
he shows to be one that accepts the Jewish expectations that were current in the days 
of our Lord as though they were warranted. Thus the Kingdom which our Lord and 
John the Baptist spoke of as being at hand would be such a kingdom as would in a 
secular sense exalt Israel among and over the nations. If Israel had only accepted 
His programme this Kingdom would have come, the rejection would have been 
obviated, there would have been no Crucifixion and by the way no Atonement. The 
Crucifixion thus comes in as a contingent after-thought as though it were not the 
great goal towards which our Lord ran His race of obedience. 

And then as a matter of legal administration on the part of the Roman Governor 
it was inevitable as the reaction of Caesar to an attempt to sow what he held to be 
sedition among the subjects of his empire that he should pass sentences upon it. 
Such action on his side he would look upon as called for if the preaching of the 
Kingdom was the raising of the standard of national revolt against the supremacy of 
Rome. 

Mr. Mauro finds no difficulty in showing that the Kingdom which our Lord 
preached was no such earthly thing as the Jews expected, that it was a kingdom which 
was not from this world, that Pilate recognized that this was the case and thus 
that he cleared our Lord from the false charge of being a sower of sedition, that 
Pilate inscribed the truth in regard to Him on His Cross, setting aside the lying 
accusation that the rulers of Israel laid against Him, that the Kingdom which is not 
from hence which our Lord preached was set up at Pentecost, and that the assertion 
that He proclaimed the near advent of such a Kingdom as the Jews looked for is a 
baseless one. Had He proclaimed such a kingdom Pilate, he indicates, would have 
only been true to his earthly master in passing sentence and in thus crucifying the Son 
of God he would have been justified. 

The whole subject is dealt with from the point of view of a man skilled in Law 
who writes as a Christian believer and is seriously exercised over the vogue that a 
fantastic reading of the Gospel doctrine of the Kingdom has come to enjoy. By the 
way Mr. Mauro seems to have overlooked the words of Nathanael’s Confession : 
“ Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel.” The recognition of the 
significance of these words might have modified his expression at one point of his 
argument. 

The other pamphlet is a Letter to a Preacher who has taken over the Dispensa- 
tional views against which Mr. Mauro contends. It deals in an able way with the 
Hope of Israel and the subject of Literalism in Interpretation. In regard to the Hope 
of the fathers the Apostles looked upon it as fulfilled. The sure mercies of David 
were given in a Risen and Exalted Saviour who is now enthroned. In the matter 
of Literal or spiritual Interpretation we have as our guide the practice of the Apostles 
as they expounded the promises and the predictions of the Old Testament. The 
guidance that is thus given us does not teach a cross literalism such as would give, 
to quote W. L. McCalla of Philadelphia, “ an enormous sitting capacity” to the 
woman that we read of who is seated upon seven mountains. 

Joun Macxzop. 


Edinburgh. 
CHRISTIAN GIVING! | 

Tus is a good sermon, preached in the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on a subject which calls for just such straightforward plain instruction as is here given. 
The text, “ Now concerning the Collection, etc.” (1 Cor. xvi. 1) is authoritative 
and calls not for apology, but for explanation of the duty, privilege and benefit which 
are the portion of the conforming Christian. 

1 Christian Giving. A Sermon by Clarence Edward Macartney, D.D. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Zondervan Publishing House. 1936. 8vo, pp. 16. Paper 15 cents. 
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This pamphlet’ meets a difficulty felt by not a few sensitive consciences, more 
poignantly at this moment when war clouds hang so heavy and low. It is one of a 
useful series issued by The Officers’ Christian Union. As might be expected the 
writing gives explicit reverence to the Bible; a good officer recognizes orders ; 
the style is plain, for the test of a soldier’s composition is that he write briefly, 
pointedly, and so that the simplest may understand. The Scriptures cast no slur 
on the soldier ; warfare is so much used as a symbol of Christian conduct as to 
show it to be not base in itself. God is called a “Man of War”. The Apostle 
when saying “ Wars and fightings come of-your lusts that war in your members ” 
puts the sinfulness of responsibility on those who originate war, not on those who 
do and die in the fighting according to orders. Soldiers do not begin wars. 

Dr. Barbour in this booklet,? applies in excellent and encouraging manner, 
the weightier load given in Professor Henderson’s book recently reviewed in the 
QuarteRty, and touched upon in an article in last issue of the Quarterty. Example 
is insisted upon ; the need for it when an Elder is resident far from home, on holiday, 
is a proper reference to present day conditions. 


We are accustomed to claim that recognition of the Sovereign rule of God 
over men, as systematically set forth in the writings of John Calvin is reviving ; but 
the acknowledgment is not always made in terms. Other ways of expressing the 
discovery that humanism is incomplete philosophy are to be expected from those 
who, unfamiliar with Calvin, have for themselves encountered the masterful-truth 
that God’s government of man—and men—is compelling and that none other is. 
The Oxford Group Movement would seem to be out of touch with Calvinistic 
nemesciance, insisting, as it does, rather on reformation by confession of faults 
and just turning a new leaf. But the value of this booklet’ is its unpremeditated 
frankness. Setting out to call upon readers to be up and doing, as if each a leader 
in mending the evil around him, the writers, two young men of academic attainments, 
say that “ self confidence returns as one finds that he is accepted on equal terms by 
people in all strata of life. Self respect reasserts itself because the basis of his 
activity is neither charity nor patronage, but the acceptance of a common challenge 
of commitment to God by men of all classes”. Again they affirm “ the new leader 
must be a man of unshakable integrity under God’s control. Our generation is 
crying out for such a leadership ”’. 

The root of the matter is here; but one would be more hopeful if the discovery 
of sin as the feature of all classes were followed, as a next step, by acknowledgment 
that there is a Leader potent to deliver because He is more than man. 

W. Rounsrett Brown. 
Edinburgh. 


A HELP TO THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT* 


Dr. Breperwoir makes no exaggerated claim for his book—which is now in its fourth 
edition—when he describes it as 4 Help to the Study of the Holy Spirit. That descrip- 
tion of it will be accepted, we believe, not only by beginners in this great study, but 
also by experienced believers and competent theologians who have given the subject 
much time and thought. 

Dr. Biederwolf appears to have read—as Dr. W. G. Moorehead observes in a 
Foreword to the volume—“ most of that which has been published on the Holy 


1 Christianity and Military Service. By Major-General W. G. S. Dobbie, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. 


Pickering & Inglis, London. 1936. 8vo, 16 Paper, 2d. 
2 The Elder and His Work. By C.F. Barbour, D.Phil, Bonskeid. Church of Scotland Publica- 


Council, Edinburgh. 8 6 
Now Leaderbip. "ay Gath and Morin Martin No imprint, an Oxford Group issue, 


1936. 8wvo, 22 pp. 3d. 
A Help the Study of the Hely Spirit By W. E. Biederwolf,D.D. Zondervan Publishing 
Rapids, Michigan. 


House, Grand 
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Spirit since John Owen’s book” appeared. And certainly, the observation, “ he 
moves like a whale”, which “ Rabbi” Duncan passed on Owen, cannot be passed 
on Dr. Biederwolf. His book, while it doubtless lacks the profundity and extensive- 
ness of the great Puritan’s monumental work, is amazingly comprehensive for its 
size, and eminently readable. Its eleven chapters deal successively with: “‘ The 
Name of the Spirit”; “The Advent of the Spirit”; “‘ The Personality of the 
Spirit ” ; “ The Deity of the Spirit ” ; “‘ The Sealing of the Spirit ” ; “ The Anointing 
of the Spirit” ; “ The Communion of the Spirit” ; “ The Fruits of the Spirit ” ; 
“ The Baptism of the Spirit” ; ‘‘ The Filling of the Spirit” ; and “ The Emblems 
of the Spirit ”. 

It was scarcely possible, in writing on this subject, which is receiving rather 
more attention from Christian people to-day than has been the case for some years 
past, to avoid controversy ; and not the least helpful part of Dr. Biederwolf’s book is 
that section in which he reviews current doctrines of the Baptism and Filling of the 
Spirit. As an exegete and controversialist he is to be reckoned with, and even when 
he fails to win our concurrence, he commands our respect by his reverent handling of 
a profoundly sacred and mysterious theme, and by the consistency and diligence 
with which he seeks the judgment of Holy Scripture on his own views and the views 
of others. 

By way of correction, “‘ Armenian” (p. 124) should be “ Arminian”; and 
“‘ Edinburg ” (p. 118) would look more familiar to Scottish readers if it were spelt 
with a final “h”. 

The book is one of 127 pages. At the price of $1 it should command a good 
market, and will bring enrichment of heart and mind to all who give it a careful 


perusal. 

Current events in the political life of Europe lend a special interest to this 
pamphlet? by Mr. Alexander Stewart. Mr. Stewart knows his subject, and gives an 
admirable, though brief, outline of the history of Fascism ; its principles, methods, 
and dangers. Of special interest are the pages where he charges Fascism—and not 
without evidence to found upon—with violating the rights of personal liberty and 
dominating Christian enterprise, even to the extent of establishing religious inquisition. 

Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet, which costs 2d., contains fifteen pages of informative 
reading. 

The Advent Testimony and Preparation Hymn Book,? published in revised and 
enlarged form by Messrs. Pickering & Inglis, contains a selection of 184 well-known 
hymns, evangelical in tone, and dealing, in many instances, with the Second Advent of 
Christ. The work has been well done, and the volume is furnished with indices 
both to words and tunes. Bound in cloth covers, it costs 38. od.; in paper covers 
2s. 6d. The hymns without music cost 3d. 

G. N. M. Coxtins. 


Greenock. 


BRITISH CALENDAR CUSTOMS: ENGLAND.3 


Tuts book consists of a collection of valuable materials concerning Calendar Customs 
collected by the late Mr. Wright and very wisely published by the Folklore Society, 


* Fascism. By Alexander Stewart. Thynne & Co., Ltd., 28-30 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street, 
London. 15 pp. Price 2d. 

The Testimony Bosh. By The Advent Testimony and Preparation Movement, 
70 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 

3 British Calendar Customs: England. Vol. I, “Movable Feasts’’, by A. R. Wright, F.S.A., 
President of the Folklore Society in 1927-8. Edited by T. E. Lones, M.A., LL.D., B.Sc., with a 
Preface by Professor S. H. Hooke, President of the Folklore Society. Published for the Folklore Society 
by William Glaisher, Ltd., 265 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 1936. Price 128. 6d. 
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with considerable assistance from Dr. Lones as Editor. From the Preface by Professor 
Hooke we understand that there are to be further volumes, another under the 
editorship of Dr. Lones, and, under the editorship of Mrs. M. M. Bankes, 
a special volume on Scottish folklore. The sound quality and value of the 
book will undoubtedly create an eager anticipation for these further present 
publications. 

The present work commences with the customs starting with Shrovetide, and so 
continues through the Christian year, as far as “ moveable ” festivals (those dependent 
on Easter) are concerned; and ends by discussing such “moveable” festivals 
as are not dependent on Easter, and also harvest customs. The book is 
supported by a really excellent index, is 8vo in size, well printed and bound in 
brown cloth. , 

One of the most refreshing characteristics of the work is that it is not a collection 
of theories and inquisitions on “ origins” but a real source book, formed mainly 
of original extracts, and quotations amplified by the necessary notes. This feature 
more than any other will recommend it to all interested in religion, folklore and 
ethnology. As an additional aid to its utility the custems in each county are dis- 
cussed separately, so that for each Festival there are a series of detailed regional 
variants. Thus, for instance, if one turns to “ Whitsun Holidays” there are 
7 of paragraphs dealing with Somerset, Berkshire, Devonshire, Cornwall 
and so forth. 

In contrast to the dislike of swine flesh in some Scottish, especially Highland, 
communities, must be placed the high regard in England for Collop Monday (following 
Shrove Sunday), named after the consumption of eggs and collops (bacon and ham 
rashers), by which act we learn that people in the North of England actually believed 
good luck was assured for the year. This contrast is further emphasized by the fact 
that although bacon formed no important part of the fare in South-west England, 
as it did in the North, yet its position was replaced by pork. Consequently pig eating 
appears to have been general in England and a harbinger of good luck when partaken 
of under the appropriate circumstances. 

In discussing Easter we are told that it was, and of course to some extent, it still 
is, the custom to wear new clothes for that season. This seems to be general through- 
out the south of England, but in Yorkshire at any rate, Whitsun and not Easter seems 
to be the time for new clothes—which are usually referred to as ““ Whitsun Clothes ”. 
It would have been interesting to see how far this difference is general. 

Among the many questions of interest it is worth noticing that the real English 
tradition on Palm Sunday was to make crosses in the form of the St. Andrews Cross 
of English Palm or willow, with a tuft of catkins at each point and bound up with 
knots and bows of ribbon. These old English Palm Sunday Crosses are in decided 
contrast to the Anglo-Catholic innovation, which, judging by its form, has been 
borrowed not from English Folk Customs, but Roman Catholic ritual. 

The late Mr. Wright has done a very great thing for British Folkculture in bring- 
ing together such an important collection of tradition, living and extinct, and this 
labour serves to show that in spite of the veneer of modern cosmopolitanism there 
is embedded in English life one of the richest cultures to be found anywhere. This 
work will do much, not only to give scholars important information, but also to 
stimulate a love of tradition among the general public, for a more readable book 
could not be imagined, and there will be few, who having picked it up, will put it 
down unread. Therefore apart from its scientific value, this work should commend 
itself to all those who have a taste for interesting reading. 

It ought to go far towards the preservation, and perhaps even the revival, of some 
of the usages of our ancient festivals which—in their geniality and life enriching 
qualities are a necessary element of social well-being in any stable community. 


G. R. Gar. 
Edinburgh. 
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SERMONS BY CALVIN’ 


Tue Public Library at Geneva contains ten folio volumes of Calvin’s sermons in 
manuscript, reported while the Reformer was preaching and never yet printed. 
There are 556 of these discourses in all, comprising 87 weekday sermons on 2 Samuel 
delivered in 1562-3; 190 on Isaiah xiii.-li. delivered in 1557-8 ; 28 on Micah i.-vii. 
delivered in 1550-1; 25 on Jeremiah xiv.-xviii. delivered in 1549; 124 on Ezekiel 
i-xv. and xxiii.-xlviii. delivered in 1552-4; 44 Sabbath sermons on the Acts of the 
Apostles i.-vii. delivered in 1549-51 ; and 58 on 1 Corinthians i.-ix. delivered in 1555-6. 

The editors of the great edition of Calvin’s works contained in the Corpus 

ormatorum were aware of the existence of these volumes, but alleged two reasons 
why they should not be included in their edition. In the first place, it was urged 
that only those sermons should be published which were printed during Calvin’s 
lifetime and consequently, in a sense, under his personal supervision; that such 
sermons alone could claim to have been published with the Reformer’s tacit approval 
and that for them alone could textual authenticity be guaranteed. Secondly, the 
editors felt reluctant to add to their already arduous labours the task of editing these 
manuscript volumes. ‘‘ We have spent more than twenty years in collecting and 
compiling the texts of Calvin,” they declared, “‘ and the Reformer’s mind and method 
may be sufficiently studied in the numerous other sermons contained in our edition. 
After all that has been accomplished, readers will pardon us for not undertaking 
fresh labours.” | 

In considering the proposal to issue these hitherto unpublished sermons, the 
present editor and publisher asked first whether the manuscript volumes at Geneva 
represented an authentic text—a question that could only be answered out of a com- 
plete knowledge of the history of the transmission of all Calvin’s surviving sermons. 
It is known that from 1549 onwards the Church of Geneva employed a stenographer, 
who received a salary from the “‘ Bourse des Diacres ” for the express purpose of mak- 
ing notes of Calvin’s discourses and producing fair copies of the same for the Venerable 
Company of Pastors. It was from this official collection that the text was trans- 
cribed whenever anyone expressed a desire for the publication of a series of the 
sermons ; and whenever it was found necessary during the Reformer’s lifetime to 
take action against the publishers of unauthorized prints based-on private shorthand 
notes, the Church made it clear that this official collection alone represented the 
authentic text. 

It is a fact then that an official transcript of these sermons was made, covered by 
the authority of the Church of Geneva, of the Venerable Company of Pastors, 
and consequently of Calvin himself. From this collection are derived all the extant 
sermons printed during the Reformer’s lifetime, as well as the above-mentioned 
manuscript volumes in the Public Library at Geneva. Proof of this fact as furnished 
by the quality and condition of these volumes, will be set forth in the introduction 
to the sermons on 2 Samuel, to appear in the final fascicle of this edition. It may be 
added that Professor E. Miihlhaupt, the leading contemporary authority on the 
subject, is satisfied as to the authenticity of this text. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that these unpublished sermons are of equal authenticity with those printed 
in the Corpus Reformatorum. 

The second question to be considered was whether the publication of these 
sermons would justify the labour and expense involved. The editors of the Corpus 
Reformatorum appear to have regarded them as of slight value since they did not 
conform to nineteenth century standards of critical exegesis. Such an attitude is 
untenable at the present time when so many theologians have moved far from nine- 
teenth century Rationalism in the direction of Reformation divinity. In strange and 
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unexpected quarters to-day Calvin is acknowledged as oneof the most eminent exegetes 
in the history of Biblical hermeneutics. For this reason alone, it will be a great gain 
when the lacunae in Calvin’s Biblical exegesis are finally filled up. 

Moreover, in the sphere of scientific research, much remains to be cleared up 
concerning Calvin, the man and the theologian, and these new materials cannot 
fail to throw fresh light on the subject. 

Such considerations have prompted the editor and publisher of this edition to 
make a commencement by issuing the volume on 2 Samuel. This book not only 
appears first in the series of manuscript volumes, but it also represents one of the 
Biblical books concerning which no exegesis by Calvin has yet been published, either 
in the form of a commentary or sermons. In interpreting the book Calvin expounds 
his conception of kingship, as well as his view of the relation between the Old and 
New Testaments. This first part contains eight complete sermons and the com- 
mencement of a ninth which will be completed in the succeeding fascicle. The 
text is a literal reproduction of the manuscript, but once the reader has become 
accustomed to the archaic French orthography of the period, he will find no diffi- 
culties apart from those connected with the lexicology which are, of course, 
inevitable. 

Our German brethren are to be congratulated on their courage and enterprise 
in undertaking a publication of this character. We earnestly hope that the first 
volume will receive the support it deserves, so that this important work may be brought 
to a successful conclusion. 

S. Letcn Hunt. 
Brighton. 
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